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The most effectual way to build up an association is through its 
members, if they will but talk at every opportunity that presents itself 
about what the association is doing. Help your Association, there- 


fore, by talking it up. 


New Members Reported During October 


Alexandria, La. 
Neilson, A. V., Co., Ltd.—J. E. Bell. 
Appleton, Wis. 
Fox River Paper Co—H. G. Freeman, 
Treas. 
Asheville, N. C. 


American National Bank—J. G. Merri- 
mon, V. P. 
Battery Park Bank—Erwin Sluder, V. P. 
Citizens Bank—E. L. Ray, Pres. 
Ashland, Ky. 


Henderson Hardware Co.—J. W. Hen- 
derson, Pres. 
Norton Iron Works—R. C. Richardson, 
Secy. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Dixie Mfg. Co., Inc.—M. T. Lynch. 

Eutaw Savings Bank of Baltimore—W. 
Hayden, Pres. 

Jones, W. E., Company—Thos. C. J. 
Conway. 

Lauer & Suter Co., The—Jas. A. Clark. 

nen, Aug., & Bro.—Jno. H. Menc- 


en. 
Milburn, Alexander, Company, The—G. 
C. Willett. 
Batavia, N. Y. 


Johnston Harvester Co., The—E. C. At- 
water, Secy. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Ansco Company—A. Deichelmann. 

“tgoo” Washer Co., The—H. L. Barker. 

Smith-Kinney Co.—C. O. Goodrich. 

Sturtevant-Larrabee Co., The—W. C. 
Larrabee. 

Bluefield, W. Va. 

First Natl. Bank of Bluefield, The—Ed- 
win Mann, Pres. 

Flat Top Natl. Bank—E. T. Tyree, 

Cash. 

Boston, Mass. 

Burton, A. & E., Co., The—F. H. Carter, 
Treas. 

Carter’s Ink Company, The—Oscar T. 
Erickson. 

Dodge-Haley Company—Luther M. 
North. 

Electric Goods Mfg. Co—F. M. Mitch- 
ell, Treas., Canton, Mass. 

Frye, Phipps & Company—A. M. Wiley. 

Gilchrist, George E., Company—George 
E. Gilchrist, Pres. 

Lowell Trust Co.—George M. Harrigan, 
Pres., Lowell, Mass. 

Morse, Leopold, Company—A. F. Rip- 


ey. 
N. E. Shoe & Leather Merc. Agency— 
Wm. H. Thayer, Treas. 


Roxbury Carpet 
Taylor. 


Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 


Andrews Mfg. Co.—F. L. Andrews. 
Barrow-Scott Milling Co—W. H. Bar- 


row. 
Blanchard, F. T., Co—W. T. Neeley. 
Bristol China Co.—Jno. E. Baumgard- 
ner. 
Cox Hat Co.—J. W. Selfe. 
Credit Clearing House—J. Frank Wood. 
Crumley, J. L., & Son—J. L. Crumley. 
Dixie Bottling Works—C. A. Jones. 
Dominion National Bank—A. P. Moore. 
Eagle Overall Co.—W. E. Sams. 
Faucette Co., Inc—J. D. Faucette. 
Faucette-Peavler Shoe Co.—J. H. Fau- 
cette. 
First National Bank—J. W. Lynn, Cash. 
Gibson Candy Co. Inc—G. Frank 
Helms. 
Hamilton-Bacon & Hamilton Co.—J. C. 
Copenhaver. 
Head-Lipscomb-McCormack Co.—E. M. 
Woolsey. 
Huntsman-Bros. Co.—P. B. Jennings. 
King Bros. Shoe Co.—F. C. Newman. 
King, E. W., Co.—L. H. Wilson. 
King-Kaylor Co—W. H. Cochrane. 
Lockett-Reeves Co.—W. W. Lockett. 
Masengill Bros. & Co—N. H. Masengill. 
Mitchell Clothing Co.—S. W. Mitchell. 
Mitchell-Powers Hdw. Co.—G. C. Kes- 


ner. 
Sparger Mill Co.—Z. V. Sparger. 
Taylor-Christian Hat Co.—Joe D. Tay- 


lor. 
Twin City Mill Co—M. F. Ring. 
Virginia~Tennessee Hdw. Co—G. L. 
Pugh. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gebhard Paper Company—Adam Geb- 
hard. 
Positive Clutch & Pulley Works—S. A 
Benedict. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Provident Life & Casualty Co.—Wm. 
Jones, Secy. 
Charlottesville, Va. 


King, Chas., & Son Co., Inc—Chas. W. 


Hulfish. 


Company—Wm. H. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Baumgart, F. G., & Co—F. G. Baum- 
gart. 


Burdett-Rowntree Mfg. Co.—W. Howell. 


Chuckerman, J. 
Cook, E. C., & Bros—Edward Hen- 


drickson. 
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National Implement & Vehicle Assn.— 
E. W. McCullough. 

Schweizer Comm. Co.—A. H. Schweizer. 

Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co—Rob’t. Ket- 
ting. 

ie Express Co—T. E. McDon- 
nell. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co—J. M. Glavin. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bacharach & Loeb—Mr. Loeb. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co.—W. H. 
Riggle. 

Colter Company, The—E. E. Mougey. 

Drukker, M. S., & Son—R. T. Drukker. 

Farrin, M. B., Lumber Company, The— 
A. L. Metcalfe. 

Hauck, John, Brewing Company, The— 
Louis J. Hauck. 

Mabley & Carew The— 
Adolph C. Weiss. 

Miami Paper Novelty Company—Fred 
E. Spicker. 

Moores-Coney Company—W. W. Coney. 

Nichols, Thos. J., & Company—Thos. J. 
Nichols. 

Standard Pulley Company, The—J. F. 
Jewett, Jr. 

Welsbach Company, The—C. D. Corbus. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Atlas Brass Foundry Co.—J. H. Pleuk- 


Company, 


arp. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co.—Ray- 
mond Dowdell. 

Columbus Upholstery Supply Co—Wm. 

. Frech. 

Highland Cigar Co., The—Frank T. 
Highland. 

Johnson & Stirgwolt—Floyd Stirgwolt. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The—F. C. Schmidt. 

Van Bolt & Co.—Geo. Van Bolt. 


Corning, N. Y. 
riveg, Hattenet Bank—Willard S. Reed, 


. P.-Cash., 
Heed. sapanet & Supply Co.—Alfred G. 


ood. 
Steuben Glass Works—Fredk. Carder, 
Secy. 
Cortland, N. Y. 
Cortland Beef Co—B. C. Winchell. 
Cortland Carriage Goods Co—A. J. 
Murray. 
Davis, J. E., Mfg. Co—J. E. Davis. 
Ekenberg Co., The—H. L. Smith, Treas. 
Wickwire Brothers, Inc—T. H. Wick- 
wire, Pres. 
Dallas, Texas. 


American Credit Indemnity Co.—Don 
F. Williams. 
Detroit, Mich. 
American Legal News, The—Fred’k. R. 
Austin. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


American La France Fire Engine Co.— 
J. R. Clarke, Pres. 
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Booth, Wilfrid I. 
Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., The—M. E. 
Kennedy. 
Thatcher Mfg. Co.—F. E. Baldwin. | 
Wyckoff, A. & Son Co —G. 
Wyckoff. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Boex-Holman Co., The—E. B. Hutchins, 
Sec.-Treas. 
Frankfort, Ky. 
SnD eenn nN Co.—H. H. Roberts, 
ecy. 
New England Chair Company, The— 
E. Manning, Asst. Secy. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Bixby Office Supply Co.—C. M. Bixby. 
Breen & Halladay—Dewey Blocksma. 
Burch, A. F., Co—Geo. F. Mueller. 
Folger, M. D., & Sons—D. McAfee. 
Fox, J. W., Excelsior Co—J. W. Fox. 
Furniture City Brewing Co—N. A. 
Smith. 
Grand Rapids Broom Co.—E. L. Bu- 
chanan. 
Grand Rapids Oil Co.—J. I. Harwood. 
Hardware Supply Co.—C. L. Frost. 
Leitelt, Adolph, Iron Works—E. An- 
sorge. 
Nachtegall Mfg. Co—Geo. J. Vier- 
heilig. 
National Biscuit Co.—A. G. Packard. 
Pearson, A. T., Produce Co.—A. T. 
Pearson. 
Rice Veneer & Lumber Co.—Gerald 
McCoy. 
Rowlson Printing Co—R. C. Rowlson. 
Toledo Plate Window Glass Co.—C. A. 
Donaldson. 


Unies Mercantile Agency—I. C. Brad- 
ur 


Wilmarth Showcase Co.—Jesse L. Kemp. 
Hershey, Pa. 
Hershey Chocolate Co. 
High Point, N. C. 
Kearns Furniture Co—O. E. Kearns. 
Hornell, N. Y. 
Deutsch, J. M., Co—H. Wade Jenks. 
First National Bank—C. Adsit, Pres. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
United Refrigerator & Ice Machine Co. 
—F. G. Day. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Alliance Furniture Co.—A. Eckberg. 
Blystone, W. I., & Son—Paul W. Bly- 


stone. 
Dahlstrom Metallic Co.—John 


Hagelin. 
Jamestown Lounge Co.—W. D. Stowe. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Clemens-Mackie Fuel Company—A. M. 


Door 


annah. 
Hocker-Elberg Mfg. Co.—Otto Hocker. 































































































































































































































































Kansas City Rubber & Belting Co— 
R. M. Ketchum. 

Schooley Stationery Company, 
Kellogg Smith. 

ee Company, The—W. E. Broad- 
ent. 


Inc.— 


Lancaster, Pa. 
mete Soap Co., The—S. S. Gib- 
e. 


Lexington Ky. 
Drake, Ruckno & Fister—L. A. Ruckno. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


American Savings Bank—Mr. Phelps. 

American Steel & Wire Company—B. 
T. Leach. 

Atlas Milling Company—S. V. Krotz. 

Baer Cigar Manufacturing Co.—Oscar 
Baer. 

Barman, Fred, & Bros.—Fred Barman. 

Bankers Guaranty Loan Company—H. 
P. Spencer. 

Bingham, H. A., & Company—E. L. 
Langbern. 

Blow-Grover Company—G. C. Ashley. 

California Industrial Co.—Geo. C. Wat- 
son. 

California Macaroni Company—H. G. 
Mines. 

wae om National Supply Co.—F. W. 

ack. 

Calnevar Shirt Company—R. L. Mc- 
Court. 

Central Creamery Co.—F. M. Hudson. 

Citizens National Bank—W. W. Woods. 

Craig, W. T. 

Crescent Creamery Company—R. C. 
Perkins. 

DeLano, F. C. 

Equitable Savings Bank—W. H. Booth. 

Fishburn, W. H. 

Flory, D. P., Company—D. P. Flory. 

German-American Savings Bank—W. E. 
McVay. 

Globe Savings Bank—C. A. Elder. 

Goldman, B. & M.—B. Goldman. 

Gt. Western Smelting & Refining Co.— 
S. Swarts. 

Grimes-Stassforth Stationery Co.—F. E. 
Rising. 

Hinz & Landt—A. L. Daves. 

Jeven, H., Company—H. Henneberger. 

Kingsbaker-Klingenstein Co.—M. Fell- 
heimer. 

Klauber-Wagenheim Co.—E. E. Klauber. 

L. A. Soap Company—C. B. Bergin. 

Lucey, J. F., Company—E. L. Ide. 

McClellan Manufacturing Co—W. Mc- 
Clellan, Jr. 

Meese & Gottfried—I. Boyd. 

Metropolitan Ice Cream Co.—C. W. 
Quinby. 

National Bank of California—H. L. 
McKee. 

Newmark Brothers—S. M. Newmark. 

Newmark Grain Company—H. E. Wool- 
ner. 


Newmark, P. A., & Company—P. A. 
Newmark. 

Oil & Metal Bank & Trust Co—Mr. 
Scott. 

ao Emil, Company—Emil Olco- 
vich. 

Pacific Coast Beef & Provision Co— 
H. H. Spaulding. 

roe Sewer Pipe Company—A. Doug- 
ass. 

Preston, W. H. 

Renshaw, Jones & Sutton—Chas. R. Van 
Tilburgh. 

Reynolds, E. W., Co.—A. B. Ebner. 

Riverside Portland Cement Co.—F. E. 
Fielding, Jr. 

Security Savings Bank. 

Sinclair Glove Company—W. H. Sin- 
clair. 

Smith-Booth-Usher 
Usher. 

Southern California Supply Co—D. P. 
Sturges. 

Southern Refining Company—Mr. Baci- 
galupi. 

Union Oil Company of California—J. 
M. Rust. 

Union Tool Company—P. W. Masters. 

—— ae Lumber Co.—D. J 
ahill. 


Western Lithograph Co.—M. L. David- 


Company—H. P. 


son. 

Wood, E. K., Lumber Company—Robert 
Hutchinson. 

Worthington, Henry R.—T. F. Griffin. 


Louisville, Ky. 
American Baking Co—R. N. Woodside. 
Strater Bros. Tobacco Co.—Chas. 
Strater. 
Manitowoc, Wis. 
Richter, A. M., Sons Co—Max Richter, 
Pres. 
Marinette, Wis. 
Marinette Knitting Mills—L. C. Wem- 
ple, Secy. 
Stephenson National Bank, The—H. J. 
Brown, Cash. 
Menominee, Mich. 
Lloyd Mfg. Co., The—H. C. Peterson. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Diamond Ribber Co. of New York—Ed. 
B. Tozier. 
Printers’ Supply Co.—E. A. Hough. 


Newark N., J. 


Banister, James A., Shoe Co.—William 
Hasselmeyer. 
Johnston & Squier—Edw. W. Squier. 


New Orleans, La. 


American Coffee Co.—Richard Drown. 

Graham Paper Co.—W. G. Cleveland. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co—W. A. 
Tharp. 
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New York, N. Y. 


American Naval Stores Co.—A. R. EI- 
mendorf. 

Bustillo Bros. & Diaz—R. Dalmases. 

Caesar, H. A., & Co.—R. H. Britton. 

Caesar, H. A., & Co.—George O'Neill. 

Carter, E. C., & Son—Louis Edward 
Rusch. 

Collins & Aikman Co.—Thos. M. Doody. 

Diebold Safe & Lock Co.—Thomas B. 


Carpenter. 

Hind & Harrison Plush Co—C. P. 
Toomey. 

Jewelers’ Board of Trade, The— 


Frank L. Odell. 
L., & Co—Edw. B. Cor- 
Oppenheimer Bros. 


& Veith—August 
Oppenheimer. 


Stanley, John T.—Wm. H. Bogart. 

Star Shirt Manufacturing Co—Wm. J. 
Griffin. 

Townsend & Montant—William Broom- 


Kesner, J. 
nelius. 


eld. 

United States Steel Products Co.—C. E. 
omas. 

Wittemann Brothers—Ed. Eicke. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
Waite Grass Carpet Co.—O. T. Waite, 
Secy. 
Owensboro, Ky. 


Broeker, Chas., & Co.—L. E. Spring. 

Owensboro Wagon Co.—Robert Brodie, 
Treas. 

Perkins & Manning Co.—J. A. Manning, 
Treas. 

Universal Stenotype Co., The—J. M. 
Bowen, Treas. 


Paducah, Ky. 


Paducah Iron Co. The—Frederick 


Speck. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Elsworth Mills, The—J. R. James. 
Rogers, E. S., Mfg. Co—E. S. Rogers. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Acorn Lumber Co.—H. F. Domhoff. 

Allegheny Lumber Co.—R. J. Rodgers. 

Campbells’-—Geo. E. Brown. 

Empire Flooring Co.—Ira F. Keith. 

Geidel & Dickson—John Dickson. 

Gulf Refining Co.—G. R. Nutty. 

Hoffman, Robert, Company—Robert 
Hoffman. 

Iron City Spring Co—W. D. Taylor. 

Keystone Consolidated Pub. Co.—Jos. J. 
Vigneau. 

Moeser, A. H. 

Oliver, Henry W., Estate of—H. Tucker. 

Pittsburgh Food Products Co—B. H. 

_ Clark. 

Rieger’s Letter Shop—John G. Rieger. 

Steel Car Forge Co.—C. W. Wright. 

Steiner & Voegtly Hdwe. Co—N. A. 
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Voegtly. 
Tener, W. J., & Co—Wallis J. Tener. 
Union Drawn Steel Co.—H. W. Hazen. 


Portland, Ore. 
Bates, Geo. W., & Co.—Lloyd Bates. 
Gile, H. S., Grocery Co—H. M. Hansen. 
Howe, Davis & Kilham—Rufus C. Hol- 
man. 


Union Oil Co—W. C. Treu. 


Reading, Pa. 


Sun Wall Paper Mfg. Co.—J. W. Scre- 
ven, Mgr. 


Roanoke, Va. 


Roanoke Grocery & Milling Co.—R. S. 
Williams. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Hires-Turner Glass Co.—Clarence Bley- 


ler. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
American Guarantee Garment Co.—A. 
Maescher, Pres. 
American Paper Products Co.—L. P. 
Rexford. 


Filsinger-Boette Shoe Co.—A. H. Boette. 


Lee, W. H., & Company—M. J. Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Leschen, A., & Sons Rope Co.—W. C. 
Henning. 

Reynolds & Reynolds Co., The—Lou 
Kurtzeborn. 


Royal Typewriter Co.—W. G. Myrick. 

St. Louis Candle & Wax Co.—H. C. 
Deckert. 

Stephan Coal Company—O. H. Stephan. 

Vinita Producing & Refining Co.—Louis 


elm. 
Zell, A. F. 
San Diego, Cal. 
Farmers’ Produce Co.—Leon Hertzog. 


Gifford’s Olive Works—C. M. Gifford. 
Johnson Cigar Store—George H. John- 


son. 
Monte Cristo Cigar Co—Marion E. 


agg. 
Persons, J. K., Cigar Company—J. K. 
Persons. 
Tibbetts, H. R., Paint Co—Frederick H. 
Jones. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
German American Import & Export Co. 
—Drew Chidester, Mgr. 


Thomasville, N. C. 
Cramer Furniture Co.—Jno. R. Meyers, 
Treas. 
Trenton, N.. J. 
Forst, D. P., & Co., Inc—Joseph M. 
Forst, Pres. 
Muschert, Reeves & Co—W. P. Mar- 
shall. 
National Linoleum Mfg. Co.—C. Tur- 
. ford. 





































































































































































































































































Union Rubber Co—W. H. Harding, Shenandoah Valley National Bank—Jno. 
Pres. W. Rice, Cash. 
Winchester, Va. 


Baker, W. H. 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ Natl. Bank— Youngstown, Ohio. 
H. D. Fuller, Cash. Cady-Ivison Shoe Co., The—W. F. Lyon. 


J. Harry Tregoe Elected Secretary and Treasurer of 
the National Association of Credit Men 


The board of directors of the National Association of Credit Men 
met in special meeting at Chicago, November 14th, and elected J. 
Harry Tregoe, permanent secretary and treasurer. In electing Mr. 
Tregoe, the board has made a wise and fortunate choice. It would 
indeed have been difficult to have discovered a man better equipped 
by temperament, experience and training for a task which, with the 
growth of the Association, has become one of heavy responsibilities 
and demanding excellent judgment. 

Mr. Tregoe’s connection with the Association is interesting. It 
dates back to 1896, so that he is counted among those who took up 
the work immediately after the formation of the organization. He 
was present at the meeting of the Baltimore merchants, held in that 
year to found the Baltimore Association of Credit Men and became a 
member of the first board of directors of that association and also 
acted as secretary for several years. 

Mr. Tregoe’s value to the National Association in its earliest 
years was recognized at the conventions of that body, and in 1901, at 
the Cleveland convention, he was elected vice-president, the following 
year at Louisville was elected president to which office he was re-elected 
the following year. After having served three years in these highest 
offices of the Association, he was called to serve on the board of 
directors from 1904 to 1907. 

Mr. Tregoe’s work as leader of the Association came during its 
most difficult formative years, when associational policies had not been 
fully determined and fixed; there were many counselors at that time 
who did not have a clear vision of the field in commerce which par- 
ticularly belonged to the Association. With such men as Cannon, 
Field and Young, the presidents who had preceded him, Mr. Tregoe 
fought to hold the Association absolutely in line with the purposes 
and declarations of the organizers as laid down at Toledo in 18096. 
While an officer of the Association, he worked with William A. 
Prendergast and Charles E. Meek at the time of the service of these 
two men in the office of secretary. 

Mr. Tregoe’s business experience has been both in mercantile 
and banking lines, and he has always taken the deepest interest in 
the civic, philanthropic and religious work of Baltimore. He has 
been president of the Municipal League, presiderit of the Travelers’ 
and Merchants’ Association, president of the Prisoners’ Aid Associa- 
tion, has occupied the same office in the Baltimore City Sunday-Schoo! 
Association, is now serving on the board of directors of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and is actively identified with other 
philanthropic work. 

That which Mr. Tregoe counts as giving him his richest experi- 
ence is his mission school for young men, begun by him nearly twentv- 
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one years ago. Through it he has been able to exert a powerful 
influence for good over what has grown into a large body of men, 
for hundreds of whom he has found positions. Many of these young 
men are now occupying responsible places and serving their fellows 
in a way that would have been impossible had it not been for the backing 
and inspiration which they received from the Tregoe mission work. 

To the Old Guard, as the founders of the Association are often 
spoken of, the re-advent of Mr. Tregoe into the active service of the 
Association will be a source of much gratification, and with the great 
body of members added in the last five years or more, Mr. Tregoe 
will take the earliest opportunity to become acquainted after January 
ist, when he takes up his residence in New York and assumes charge 
of the national headquarters. 


Notes 


Herman Waldeck, vice-president in charge of credits of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank of Chicago, was a speaker at 
the annual dinner of the St. Joseph Credit Men’s Association, held 
November 3d. 

The Milwaukee Association of Credit Men has determined upon 
establishing a Credit Exchange Bureau. Preliminary plans for its forma- 
tion have already been completed, and it is expected that the bureau will 
be ready to file members’ data on customers in a few weeks. 


The bulletin of the Grand Rapids association says, “The live com- 
mercial organization is the one which can keep its members together— 
feed them, entertain them, teach them and keep them in the swing of 
clean modern business from day to day—and good fellows all the time.” 


The Prosecution Committee of the Portland Association of Credit 
Men has been successful in landing within prison walls a party who, 
while doing business at Baker, Ore., obtained credit from a member of 
the association under false pretences. The committee succeeded in get- 
ting extradition process, the crook having made flight to Montana. 


Under the auspices of the Pittsburgh Industrial Development Com- 
mission, a contest was conducted for the suggestion of the best slogan or 
rallying thought for growing Pittsburgh. The winner was William 
Lichtenstul, with the suggestion, “Pittsburgh Promotes Progress.” Mr. 
Lichtenstul was entertained at the October 26th luncheon of the Pitts- 
burgh Association of Credit Men. 

In the failure of a house located near Columbus, that of C. A. Burke, 
of Johnstown, Ohio, not a member of the Columbus association, 
using the interchange cabinet and the adjustment bureau service, lost a 
single dollar although eleven of them had reported having sold this 
bankrupt. Two of them succeeded in making collection through the ad- 
justment bureau within a few days prior to the failure. Three Columbus 
houses having large claims, who do not use the service, have filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. 

At the annual meeting of the Denver Credit Men’s Association, held 
in October, H. J. Thomas of the George Tritch Hardware Company, was 
elected president, J. Sidney Brown, Jr., of J. S. Brown and Bro. Mercan- 
tile Company, vice-president; A. E. Matthews of the Colorado Fuel and 
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Iron Company, treasurer, and John T. Brady of the Denver Gas and 
Electric Light Company, secretary. 


A paragraph in the monthly leaflet of the Richmond Credit Men’s 
Association is to the effect that one of the first things that the Jacob 
Dold Packing Company did in opening a branch house in Richmond 
was to take out a membership in the Richmond association. Mr. Dold 
directed this, because, as he said, he knew the advantages of member- 


ship from his experience in other cities where his concern had offices and 
branches. 


_ A member has asked if there is any tendency in the trade to 
eliminate the cash discount, to which query the National office replied 
that it was unaware of any such tendency. The office will be glad to 
be corrected and informed on the following points: Are there lines of 
business done on a credit basis in which the discount for cash is not 
customary, and if so, what terms are made, and what premium is 
offered for promptness in meeting them? 


Taking advantage of the great delegation of bankers who are ex- 
pected in New Orleans this month to attend the convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, the New Orleans Association of Credit Men 
has arranged a meeting for November 24th, at which James G. Cannon, 
formerly president of the National Association of Credit Men, and Chas. 
E. Meek, one of its vice-presidents, will be the principal guests. Mr. 


ee and Mr. Meek are officers of the Fourth National Bank of New 
ork. 


On January 1, 1912, there goes into effect in Wisconsin a codification 
of the rules of law governing the question of sales of personal property. 
This code was proposed by the Uniform Laws Commission, and is in line 
with the movement to standardize, so far as is possible by legislation, the 


laws of the several states. The Association has a few copies of “Uni- 
form Commercial Acts,” which will be sent members for the asking. 


This booklet presents the law of sales with discussion of the various 
sections. 


Feeding delinquent debtors “taffy instead of vinegar” is the way 
one credit man explains his success in making collections. He says he 
has found this policy to work even after every other method had been 
exhausted, including attorney’s intervention. The more personal you 
can make your compliments, he says, the more effective the method, all 
of which means that the credit man should strive to know his customers 


so that he shall understand as thoroughly as possible their personal 
interests. 


The credit man of a large New York house says that he has had but 
little difficulty in securing the observance of credit terms after pointing 
out to customers the liberality of his terms. He does business on the 
basis of 1 per cent. discount in ten days; when customers who take an 
unearned discount, show their teeth because they are not allowed to 
take liberties with the rules regarding terms, he explains that 1 per cent. 
in ten days equals 3 per cent. monthly, or 30 per cent. yearly, and very few 
customers with this fact clearly in mind, have the “nerve” to persist in 
taking an unearned discount. ; 


The figures of the Journal of Commerce make the September fire 
loss in this country and Canada 11% millions, $367,350 less than in Sep- 
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tember of 1910 and $3,709,750 less than in 1909. But the heavy months 
of January, March, May, June and July keep the total up, and the total 
for the three quarters is $178,988,800, which is $19,641,450 over 1910 
and $27,388,900 over 1909. The remaining quarter holds its club over 
our heads and the force of the blow is for guessing by those who choose 
to guess. It was a little over 75 millions in 1910 and a little over 521% 
millions in 1909. ; 

The Bureau of Manufactures of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor has just issued a pamphlet of fifteen pages, called “Promotion of 
Commerce,” which every manufacturer and business man would find 
useful on his desk or in his files. After a rather full description of the 
work of the Bureau of Manufactures, the pamphlet outlines briefly in 
short paragraphs, somewhat after the manner of the Congressional 
Directory, the duties and functions of various branches of the govern- 
ment which are carrying on the service related to the promotion and 
development of trade and manufacture. 


“The salesman who has become thoroughly disheartened at failing 
to ‘land’ as a customer a merchant upon whom he has expended much 
time and energy, should recall the story of Pygmalion who chiseled one 
day with such extraordinary skill that the statue came to life under his 
fingers. So a ‘hopeless case’ may often turn into a ‘live’ account under 
a clever salesman’s manipulation. Here is the point: Learn to look 
upon the unresponsive customer as so much raw material. If you have 
the skill and the will, you can model or hew this material into the form 
you want it to take.” 


Members of the National Association of Credit Men who have 
had dealings with the Sprague Mercantile Agency, of Chicago; Con- 
solidated Adjustment Co., of Chicago; Barr & Widen Mercantile 
Agency, St. Louis; Whitney Law Corporation, of New Bedford, 
Mass.; National Collection Agency, of Washington, D. C.; National 
Credit Exchange, Baltimore, Md., are requested to report the results 
of the same to the National office. 


In a speech recently made by Winston Churchill, England’s Home 
Secretary, he said that states and governments find themselves sitting 
on the dizzy and precarious platform of international credit, and 
complex artificial industry, a platform which, were it to collapse, or 
by chance overturn, would produce consequences which no man 
and no monarch can foretell. He said the day will surely come when 
these restraining influences will be found strong and widespread 
enough to guarantee of themselves the security of the world’s peace. 


S. G. Rosson called at the Association’s office last month to go over 
the work of the Exemption Law Committee, of which he is chairman. 
Mr. Rosson is anxious that the members, all of them, study the exemp- 
tion provisions of their respective states, and if they do so, he believes 
that as a matter of pride they will insist that exemptions that are ex- 
travagant, unfair and hurtful to the reputation of the state as a safe 
place in which to do business, shall be brought down to a reasonable 


basis. No committee deserves more earnest co-operation than Mr. 
Rosson’s. 


At the annual election of the Commercial Club of Kansas City, 
held October oth, H. G. Moore, a director of the National Association 
of Credit Men, was unanimously elected president. The Commercial 
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Club is performing an exceedingly important part in the progress of 
Kansas City, and under Mr. Moore’s leadership will pull together as 
never before for a greater municipality. Mr. Moore thoroughly under- 
stands associational methods, and not only the Commercial Club but 
the city which it is organized to advance are to be congratulated upon 
securing for the club’s leadership a man of Mr. Moore’s unquestioned 
qualifications. 


That credit granting is entering upon a more scientific basis is 
indicated by the significant fact that only 3.4 per cent. of those possessed 
of good credit standing failed in 1910, as against 4.5 per cent. in 1909, 
8 per cent. in 1908, 11.8 per cent. in 1903, and 25.5 per cent. in 18096. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that 1896 marks the year when 
credit men began the credit system of codperation which is represented 
by the National Association of Credit Men. Who will deny that cause 
and effect are here illustrated? 


At the last annual convention of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association, held in October, the Committee on Credit and Col- 
lections discussed in its report the advisability of creating a national 
exchange of credit information for the paint trade. Preparatory to 
making its report, the committee had put itself in touch with a very 
large number of paint concerns located all over the country, from which 
it drew the general conclusion that the organization of a national credit 
bureau would not be feasible. The committee felt that the whole ques- 
tion had better be left with the Credit Men’s Association, with which 
the credit men of the paint and varnish trade are closely affiliated. Ap- 
pended to the report of the committee was the report of the Committee 
on Credit Codperation, presented at the Minneapolis convention of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 


Read the article in this Bulletin entitled “Some seem to think 
they are entitled to the Cash Discount if they pay without suit.” If 
you do not agree with the writer, tell us why. 


In a recent address before the Pittsburgh Association of Credit 
Men, Presiding Judge William A. Way of the new county court of 
Allegheny County, paid that association a high tribute for the important 
part it had taken in securing the passage of the measure for establishing 
this court, which, he said, had already solved the problem of the law’s 
delay in Allegheny County, and had brought to confusion the debtor 
who ordinarily would go to court and resort to appeals simply for thc 
purpose of securing time. The new conditions are forcing, he said, 
settlements between debtors and creditors out of court. 


The Canadian Credit Men’s Association reports that there has 
been organized at Vancouver an affiliated branch known as the 
British Columbia Credit Men’s Association, and also that at a meet- 
ing of the Calgary Board of Trade held in October, it was decided 
to establish a branch of the Canadian Credit Men’s Association in 
that city. It is further reported that progress in the central and 
eastern provinces is going on satisfactorily, making it clear that the 
work of founding credit men’s associations, begun by the merchants 
of Winnipeg, will soon have assumed national importance in Canada, 
with associations the length and breadth of the dominion. 


Manager H. C. Ellis of the adjustment bureau of the Pittsburgh 
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association, told recently of a large failure in Pittsburgh in which the 
liabilities were something over $32,000, and assets less than $10,000. 
Though the concern had had the reputation of being fairly prompt in pay- 
ments, the members of the Credit Exchange Bureau of the association 
had been “made wise” as to the real situation in time to prevent them 
from being caught in this failure. Several of them acknowledged that 
in this one case they had been saved from one to five years’ dues in the 
credit bureau. 


The chairman of the Committee on Fire Insurance of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, in recommending the distribution 
among the retail drug trade of educational insurance literature, called 
attention to the booklets “Burning Subjects,” published by the National 
Association of Credit Men, as perhaps the most appropriate literature 
to show the retail trade the importance of insurance and protection, and 
through the efforts of the committee, several of the largest members of 
the Druggists’ Association have expressed their desire to take part in 
this work, and have asked to be provided with two or three thousand 
sets of pamphlets. 


The adjustment bureau of the St. Louis association was mainly 
instrumental in increasing the price at which the Springfield plant of 
the Desnoyers Shoe Company, bankrupt, was sold October 16th. Man- 
ager Foote, of the bureau, went to Springfield, and after examining the 
property, filed objections with the court to bids already made, the highest 
of which had been $30,000. The property was then sold at $37,500, 
the purchaser also assuming certain obligations which will be to the 
advantage of the estate. This is a further illustration of the use creditors 
may make of adjustment bureaus, and is another illustration of the fact 
that co-operation in all bankruptcy and insolvency matters is of vital im- 
portance. 


Given an embarrassed debtor who is honest, failure to co-operate in 
handling the estate, is the height of absurdity. This has just been 
illustrated in New York, where creditors of Bernstein and Adler, small 
clothing manufacturers, were about to fail. They laid their case frankly 
before creditors and a committee of strong credit men was appointed 
to represent all interests; as there were no legal technicalities to con- 
tend with the assets were promptly converted into cash. When its 
work was done, and this in a short time, the creditors received checks 
for full amount of claims and a balance was given to the debtors. Fifty 
dollars covered the committee’s expenses and two young men were saved 
the stigma of bankruptcy. 


In decisions handed down by the Court of Appeals in the state of 

New York, the court finds that the general statutes against the obtain- 
ing of property by false pretenses fail to cover the most flagrant acts 
of fraud. The New York Credit Men’s Association therefore plans 
to place on the statute books, if possible at the next session of the 
legislature, a general statute which will make it more nearly pos- 
.Sible for credit grantors to get justice against debtors obtaining 
goods under’ false pretenses. This will include a statute framed 
jointly by the American Bankers’ Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men penalizing the giving of a false statement for 
the purpose of securing credit. 


Every man who is interested in credits will find the annual publi- 
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cation issued by the National Association of Credit Men, known as 
the “Diary,” a store-house of carefully prepared information in just 
those topics he is most likely to want to refer to. The Diary of 1912 
will be ready for distribution about December ist, and besides pre- 
senting a summary of laws which ought, so to speak, to be inter- 
woven into the credit grantor’s life, there is a vast amount of other 
material which will serve to strengthen him in his work. Some mem- 
bers of the Association, appreciating the stimulus which daily com- 
panionship with the Diary gives, purchase a copy for each member of 
their clerical staff. The price of the volume is $2 delivered. 


A careful estimate brings out the fact that failures, saturated with 
fraud, persist year after year in the neighborhood of 10 or 11 per cent. 
of the total, with the number of failures around 11,500 annually. That 
there is this large number of fraudulent failures is not the fault of 
our bankruptcy law or any other law, but essentially it is due to thie 
fact that there is in nearly all cases a serious difficulty as to funds for 
prosecution purposes, and this is the reason so much attention has been 
given to the creation of national and local prosecution funds by means 
of which the plans of dishonest debtors may be baffled. The movement 
for the establishment of a national prosecution fund is proceeding as 
rapidly as possible under the direction of the Investigation and Prose- 
cution Committee, which held a meeting on October 16th, together with 
three leading officers of the Association. 


The last association year was notable for the development of the 
Interchange Credit Bureau in the local associations. This year ought 
to be just as notable, for the bureau has now been thoroughly tried out 
under greatly varying circumstances and found highly satisfactory. 


It is the straightest avenue to exact, dependable information. Those 
who use it, need resort but little to guess-work; those who buy to 
defraud find the users of this road to information dangerous men to 
do business with. It is too well policed for their comfort. Seventy 
per cent. of our local associations give their members the advantages 
of information bureau service. One hundred per cent. ought to. The 
credit man who tries to get on without using the bureau is wasting 
time and opportunities for himself and for his house. 


From being considered as conducting one of the most hazardous 
lines of trade, the wholesale druggist is now making his business one 
of the best protected against fire. The lowest rate reported by any 
merchant in the United States was 10 cents on a three-year term on 
building, and 25 cents on stock, given a wholesale drug firm which had 
just erected a re-inforced concrete building in which all suggestions 
made by the National Board of Fire Underwriters through their labora- 
tories, were adopted. Other drug houses have secured rates approx- 
imating these, one being 16%4 cents on a three-year term on building, 
and 22% cents on stock, another 15 cents on building, and 25 cents on 
stock, another 20 cents on building and 28 cents on stock. These rates 
show that low insurance can be secured when intelligent action is taken 
to use every fire preventive measure that is known. 


The board of directors of the Northwestern Jobbers’ Credit Bureau 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul reports that during the year ending June 30, 
IQII, sixty-one estates were administered and closed and on that date 
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two hundred and thirty-three estates were in the hands of the bureau in 
process of liquidation. Also $523,000 has been distributed to creditors 
in the shape of dividends, all of it on the fixed cost to creditors of 5 per 
cent. on dividends actually distributed. The bureaw has twenty-two 
employees in its office and twenty to forty in the field in charge of 
liquidating concerns and the bureau’s office has now become a market 
place for buyers of stock and parties seeking locations to engage in 
business. Beyond these activities, the bureau has available a prose- 
cution fund of $20,000, and in the year has been instrumental in 


sending several fraudulent debtors to the penitentiary for various 
terms. 


The Journal of Commerce of New York has been collecting data 
as to stocks of merchandise in the hands of manufacturers and whole- 
sale and retail distributors, and finds that they are much below normal. 
There is no little encouragement, says this journal, to be gathered from 
the absence of large accumulations of merchandise after a period of 
trade and industrial contraction, for when business does begin to pick 
up, improvement will promptly become general through all departments 
of our national activities. The consumer, when he does begin to buy, 
will find he must make purchases to compensate for his recent cautious 
buying, and the retailer and wholesaler, after a long period of con- 
servatism, must adjust their stocks to proportions of normal public 
demand and the manufacturer must run his plant on a schedule suffi- 
cient to meet the new demand. To a large extent the Journal of Com- 


merce verified its conclusions as to present stocks through the insurance 
companies. 


There is a demand for a clear, succinct, impelling statement for 


use in connection with the abuse of terms of sale—the shorter the 
better,—and likewise another statement which shows conclusively 
the principle at the basis of the cash discount, and the money and 
other value which comes from taking advantage of it. Who will 
undertake to furnish one or both such statements? 


President Burnett of the Newark Association of Credit Men has 
proposed the forming of a Credit Interchange Bureau, to be conducted 
under the auspices of the association after the manner of like bureaus 
conducted by some fifty of the other affiliated branches of the National 
Association. He estimated that if twenty concerns will guarantee $100 
per year for two years, this will form a foundation which will warrant 
securing a competent manager. It is hoped, however, that enough mem- 
bers can be secured to charge members not more than $25 per year, Presi- 
dent Burnett pointing out as illustrative the experience of Boston, where 
twenty guarantees of $200 were secured, but not more than $50 was called 
upon from a member, and one-third of this amount has already been 
returned to them, and another refund is to be made. In other 
parts of the BULLETIN will be found references to plans to form Inter- 
change Bureaus at Syracuse and Milwaukee, so that it appears as if this 
year also is to be “Interchange Bureau Year.” 


During the last week in October occurred an unusual phenomenon 
in the financial world in the form of a European nation appearing as 
a borrower of capital from the United States. A New York banking 
house with German connections during that week placed with Amer- 
ican investors a large part of an issue approximating $20,000,000 of 
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Prussian government treasury bills maturing six months from 
date of issue. The price at which these obligations were offered 
was on a basis to yield the purchasers a rate of 4% per cent. per 
annum. This incident shows the extraordinary plethora of capital at 
the present time in this market, and also that the United States is 
seeking investments in safe securities of short term. The incident 
also illustrates the extent to which the financial necessities of Ger- 
many had gone. In connection with the super-abundance of money in 
the United States, it is interesting to note that call money at New York 
was quoted in the midst of the crop moving season at 2% per cent. and 
less. 


Referee in Bankruptcy, Lee E. Joslyn, of Detroit, has written to 
President Petzold, of the Detroit Association of Credit Men, a letter in 
which he suggests that at this time credit men take up more consistently 
and vigorously the prosecution of commercial fraud. He says: 


“There is no more effectual manner of preventing frauds upon the 
merchants than a clear and distinct purpose and understanding that 
wherever such fraud is discovered it will be reported and followed up 
by active and sufficient investigation and prosecution. In cases arising 
in bankruptcy the facts are often brought out on examinations before 
the referee and I have made it a practice to direct the trustee, in every 
case, to lay the matters, where they are such as to warrant so doing, 
before the United States district attorney, and during the past years 
there have been no less than three investigations with one indictment 
with others liable to follow. 

I am firmly of the opinion that a fund of several hundred dollars 
placed at the disposal of your committee, together with a report to the 
committee of every case of fraud, would result in the return to the 
association of many times the expense within a few years, as the result 
of less of such practices.” 


Under date of October 23d Lawrence O. Murray, Comptroller of 
the Currency, issued the following notice to national bank examiners: 


“Complaints are continually coming to this office about banks to 
which collection items have been sent and the remittances withheld or 
unreasonably delayed. Some of the banks of which complaints have 
been made are chronic offenders in this regard. 

“Hereafter at the conclusion of the examination of a bank you will 
please ascertain from the officers if they have had trouble with any national 
bank in regard to the prompt remittance of collection items, and if they 
have, give the name of the bank or banks in your report. The office 
will not tolerate this condition longer and a national bank against which 
any complaint is made will be promptly called upon for an explanation. 
If necessary, a special examiner will be sent to make a thorough inves- 
tigation.” 


The Comptroller might have added that some banks are chronic 
offenders also, in withholding and unreasonably delaying remittances 
upon drafts issued by business houses. The Association will be glad 
to receive complaints from its members in cases of such delay, with 
the expectation that the Comptroller of the Currency will be glad to 
direct his examiners to look into complaints. 


The Canadian Credit Men’s Association has tried to help its mem- 
bers to meet the conditions of trade peculiar to western Canada in par- 
ticular, by the use of timely leaflets. Early in the fall appeared one 
entitled “Collection of Accounts,” in which the attention of the country 
merchant was called to the fact that there is no excuse for not paying 
his open accounts in the harvest season, and in order to do this it is a 
duty to push his farmer customers, because, as is pointed out, the credit 
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question for the western Canadian merchant narrows down to the farmer 
paying in the fall for the goods he has purchased during the time his 
crop has been maturing. The merchant must see, therefore, that no 
excuses on the part of the farmers are accepted. He must take a firm 
stand with them, insisting that the year's accounts be closed; if the 
farmer argues that he wishes to hold the crop for better prices, it must 
be made clear that this can not be done upon the capital and credit of 
the merchant. The retailer, the leaflet says, who is easy at harvest time 
will find himself in bad shape to enter the spring, for in many cases 
he will discover, when it is too late, that the farmer’s money has drifted 
into other channels than his own. 


There is to be held in Washington, D. C., this month an investiga- 
tion conducted by the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the object of which is to determine whether the United 
States has outlived the old economic principle of competition, and if a 
new princip'e of combination has taken place. The chairman of the 
committee is Senator Moses E. Clapp of Minnesota, a progressive 
Republican, and there is also on the committee Senator A, B. Cummins 
of Iowa. It will be remembered that witnesses before a House com- 
mittee, while conducting early in the year an investigation into the 
United States Steel Corporation, declared that the day of competition 
has passed, and that a new economic principle, that of combination, had 
succeeded it; the Senate committee was led by this testimony into this 
new investigation in order to sift the question thoroughly. The whole 
body of federal incorporation or trust legislation, it must be remem- 
bered, is based upon the theory that it is the duty of the government by 
law to maintain competition. That principle underlies the Sherman 
anti-trust act, but the committee recognize that it is a practical impossi- 
bility to override economic law by statutory enactment and that if the 
economic theory upon which the business of the world has been 
conducted has been outlived, it is time to ascertain that fact and take 
up a new theory upon which to base our laws. It is promised that the 
inquiry will be unbiased, and therefore its conclusions will be awaited 
with profound interest. 


The adjustment bureau of the Baltimore association has just closed 
a case which shows the necessity of creditors joining together to know 
the facts before accepting a composition. A merchant offered a settle- 
ment of 35 per cent. through his attorney, saying that if this were not 
accepted he would go into bankruptcy and creditors receive nothing. 
There were thirty-five creditors, fifteen of whom accepted the proposi- 
tion. The Baltimore adjustment bureau was then brought into the case, 
and after an investigation declared that under no circumstances would 
35 per cent. be acceptable. The offer was then raised to 40 per cent., 
but in the meantime it was learned that the insolvent’s mother had been 
a partner at one time and that creditors had received no legal notice of 
a change in the firm, and therefore under the law she was still respon- 
sible for debts contracted. As a result of this discovery, the offer was 
raised to 75 per cent.; the bureau still being obstinate, the percentage 
was steadily raised until 100 per cent. was reached, and that was the 
payment made to creditors minus 5 per cent. expense on the part of the 
adjustment bureau. Here undoubtedly is a case in which creditors would 
have lost 60 per cent. of their claims had it not been for association of 
interests. 
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During the month of October was organized in the progressive city 
of Bristol, the seventy-fourth affiliated branch of the National Association 
of Credit Men. Through Bristol runs the boundary line separating 
Virginia from Tennessee. This new member of the Association’s family 
starts with nearly thirty members in a city where previously there were 
but three individual members directly connected with the National Associa- 
tion. Two of the principal banks are included in the list, and the most rep- 
resentative manufacturing and jobbing interests of the city. The official 
staff consists of J. D. Faucette, of The Faucette Company, president; 
J. D. Taylor, of Taylor-Christian Hat Company, first vice-president ; 
J. Frank Helf, of Gibson Candy Company, second vice-president; L. H. 
Wilson, of E. W. King Company, treasurer, and G. C. Kesner, of Mit- 
chell-Powers Hardware Company, secretary. Committees also on Mem- 
bership, Legislation, Prosecution, Business Literature, Mercantile Agency 
Service, Insurance and Entertainment were appointed. There are several 
other of the smaller jobbing centers, particularly in the southern states, 
where branches of the Credit Men’s Association should be organized. 
The spirit and purpose of the Association have been caught up with much 
alacrity and enthusiasm in the southern centers where branches have been 
formed, and many are doing work of high merit for the general im- 
provement of credit conditions, and to the advantage of their respective 
cities. For the final organization of the Bristol Association of Credit 
Men, special credit is due to G. C. Kesner, who is to act as the first 
secretary. 


President Parsons of the Utah Association of Credit Men tells the 
story of how, through a little persistency he saved a good business from 
which several partners were drawing a fair living. He says that for 
many years he has made it a habit to inquire carefully into the amount 
and kind of insurance which his customers are carrying, and in many 


cases has succeeded in getting a customer to increase the amount of his 
insurance or secure safer insurance contracts. But there was one case 
where he met serious opposition. The concern was an excellent customer, 
making what amounted to very respectable purchases each year, and the 
proprietors were men of excellent judgment except when it came to mat- 
ters of insurance. They felt that they positively needed no insurance 
because they had a very carefully conducted establishment. Every pre- 
caution was taken against fire starting and a watchman was kept ‘on the 
premises by night. Finally, Mr. Parsons, after several interviews, in- 
formed this excellent customer that much to his regret he would insist 
that the account with his house be closed unless proper insurance were 
taken out, because as he pointed out, fire might at any time come from 
without, even though there was little chance of it starting within. He 
showed the proprietors that if, when a stiff northwest wind were blow- 
ing, a fire should start in a certain nearby store of none too good con- 
struction, it would be practically impossible to save the well maintained 
building. Mr. Parson’s ultimatum finally brought the partners to the 
seriousness of their position, and they agreed to cover their property with 
insurance.. What makes the case interesting is that within a month there- 
after, precisely the conditions which Mr. Parsons had pointed out as 
possible arose, and what amounted to a conflagration for that particular 
town took place, wiping out not only the store of the customer, but 
several other buildings besides, and if it had not been for the insur- 
ance indemnity, the owners of this business would have found it im- 
possible to meet their obligations, and besides would have had noth- 
ing upon which to make a fresh start. 
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The retirement of Ed. E. Huber from the office of treasurer of nel ala 
New York Credit Men’s Association, which office he has filled for twelve 
consecutive years, was marked by a dinner tendered him October 11th 
by officials with whom he had served during that time. Mr. Huber was 
presented a button, being the official insignia of the association, in gold, 
pendant on a silk watch fob, and appropriately engraved. The presen- 
tation of the insignia and a beautiful engraved testimonial, was made 
by Vice-President George H. Williams of the association. The text 
of the testimonial reads as follows: 

“Believing that life is not an empty dream, but largely what we make 
it, that we are in the main moulders of our fortunes, and at the same 
time social beings, dependent directly upon one another, that real suc- 
cess does not mean merely the accumulation of wealth, and that good 
fellowship, social intercourse and liberality of mind, as well as material 
things, make the man worth while; 

“Therefore, we, the undersigned, your associates and co-workers 
in the New York Credit Men’s Association, in reviewing the many years 
of pleasant business and social relations with you, our honored guest, 
feel that it is eminently fitting and appropriate to evidence at this time 
in some small way, our high regard and loyalty to you, whose twelve 
years of faithful and efficient service as our treasurer has reflected per- 
fect harmony and honesty of purpose, thereby stimulating the growth 
of the Association, as well as making and cementing many lasting friend- 
ships. 

“Tt is therefore resolved that, in addition to this expression of 
our sentiments, we ask you to accept life membership, together with 
this golden emblem of the New York Credit Men’s Association.” 


Attention is called to the stickers issued by the National 
Association of Credit Men, for the use of members in educating 


customers to the unfairness of taking from invoices in render- 
ing payment, discounts not earned through prompt remittance. 

Two forms of stickers are issued differing slightly in 
wording. One printed in red reads as follows: 


DISCOUNT FOR CASH is a Premium for 
PROMPT PAYMENT within the time and upon 
the terms as agreed, and when NOT EARNED 
should not be claimed. 

Please add to your next remittance $ 
Issued at the instance of 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN. 


The other printed in blue reads as follows: 


DISCOUNT FOR CASH is a Premium for 
PROMPT PAYMENT at the time and upon the 
terms given, and when NOT EARNED should 
not be taken. 

Kindly remit $ 

Issued at the instance of 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN. 


They are put up in rolls of 500, at the price of $1.00 per roll. 

The argument for fair play on these stickers is brief but to 
the point and many credit men are finding them distinct money 
savers for their houses. 





Stephen W. Severson, Secretary of the Philadelphia 


Association of Credit Men Dies aa 


Stephen W. Severson, since 1898 secretary of the Philadelphia posit 
Credit Men’s Association, died suddenly, October 26th. Mr. Severson all vy 
was born in Baltimore, Maryland, and after graduating from Bel-Air ener; 
Academy of Harford, in that state, entered the wholesale and retai! in be 
dry goods business as cashier for the old Baltimore woolen house oi 
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John M. Oren Son & Company. Mr. Severson remained with that house 
and its successor for over twenty-five years, when the concern retired 
from business. 

He then went to Philadelphia in 1889, associating himself with the 
woolen house of J. B. Brenniser, continuing with that concern until it 
was re-organized in 1897, when he resigned to take up the general in 
surance business. In February, 1898, at the instance of President Joh: 
Field of the Philadelphia Credit Men’s Association, he accepted the 
position of secretary continuing for some time thereafter his connectio: 
with the insurance business. 

When Mr. Severson first became its secretary, the Philadelphia ass: 
ciation numbered a hundred and fifty members, and during his incum 
bency it has increased to over five hundred. Mr. Severson had the 
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complete confidence of the various official staffs with which he has 
worked, as also of every member of the association. His kindly dis- 
position, his warm sympathy, his breadth of character endeared him to 
all who had the pleasure of coming into personal contact. Untiring 
energy, faithfulness and love for the work characterized his long service 
in behalf of the Philadelphia association. 


Some Seem to Think They are Entitled to the Cash 
Discount if They Pay Without Suit 


The master whom the boy likes most, and whom he feels is his 
best friend, is he who is strict, yet wafailingly “on the square.” So 
it is with the man in the trade. The fundamental thing with him 
is, that he be dealt with in unfailing honor and fairness, and he 
respects the merchant from whom he buys for demanding a strict 
compliance with rules that are based on sound reason, even though 

e may take advantage of any laxness the merchant may show. 
Although he might, because for the moment irritated through 
being denied his own way, withdraw for a season his patronage from 
the house of strict rules and ruling, the chances are he holds in less 


suspicion the concern that does business strictly, than one of flabby 
policies, and he is easily attracted to return to its regular patronage. 
\Vhether a man be orderly himself or not, he admires orderliness and 
hates slovenliness, and never looks upon the concern of slovenly 
methods as the one with which he wants permanently to deal. 

These thoughts are suggested by a large amount of correspond- 
éace stirred up with the National office by a brief paragraph on the 
subject of the abuse of the cash discount appearing in the October 
BULLETIN, correspondence which indicates that there is a great num- 
ber of credit men interested in this problem who want help in 
approaching it. 

One of our correspondents says that he feels sure that practically 
all business houses are troubled because of the attitude of unfairness 
with which the trade generally looks at this question of terms. Some 
want the privilege of discounting on the tenth of the month following 
date of invoice, and still others on the fifteenth; and others, not satis- 
fied with this, seem to think they are entitled to the cash discount 
if they pay without suit. 

Some members seem to think that the Association should be or 
is in a position to act as a physician in the matter, but according to 
one authority, who perhaps has given more attention to the subject 
than any other leading credit man, it is a case where every credit man 
must be his own physician, not only prescribing for himself the treat- 
ment, but seeing personally that it is unvaryingly carried out. 

Whoever among the members of the Association can add any- 
thing to the subject as presented here, let him not hesitate to get in 
touch with the National office in order that the agitation upon the 
question of terms which the BuLLETIN intends to carry on during the 


next few months may be as intelligent, helpful, and practical as pos- 
sible. 


Tue Remepy Nort so Harp To FIND AS THE MEN TO APPLY IT 
W. L. BRowNELL, CROCKER-WHEELER Co. 
“The paragraph on page 825 of the October Buttetin referring 
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to the matter of taking discount unearned, has the right ring, and 
no doubt will set many to thinking how the evil can be overconie. 
About six years ago | first gave the matter serious thought—too 
much thought as I have since learned. I thought it would be a very 
difficult undertaking, success dependent upon numbers, an ‘altogether 
movement’ else a failure. I tried to think out an elaborate plan of 
action—an organization of business men pledged to conduct an ecu- 
cational campaign in advocacy of reform. I thought until I fel: | 
had not another thought coming to me, but one came. I recalled the 
saying of Horace Greeley, that the way to resume was to resume. 
I ceased right then thinking of elaborate preparation and waiting to 
enlist others in the move, and made up my mind to take the matier 
up in the spirit of ‘Go it alone,’ if necessary. I concluded it was 
necessary because I was told that the reform could not be effected 
without universal support; that I would offend customers, lose traile, 
might as well try to make the world over, and so on. Well, ye of 
little faith, it did work from the word ‘go.’ Some customers were 
riled for the moment, but when we called attention to the moral 
principle involved they took a second thought, gained self-respect, 
and began to respect us the more. 

“It is useless to attempt the reform by being ‘mealy-mouth«d’ 
about the matter and beginning with an apology for calling attention 
to the evil, or by any half-way measures. The answer to those who 
inquire how the evil can be stopped is “Take the same means you 
would to stop short-weight and measure or short count—stand cut 
against it firmly. Do not submit to the evil in a single instance. 
Begin now; the longer you put it off the less spunk you will have. 
Do ‘not frighten because of open or implied threat of a customer to 
withdraw patronage or because your competitors submit to ‘he 
imposition.’ 

“If you condone the first offense or simply tell the offender that 
he should not take discount unearned and ask that he make good 
next time, you may in some cases be ‘made good’—perhaps; but ‘he 
average customer having the nerve to claim a discount unearned 
once will repeat in spite of a simple mild reproof or ‘Won’t you please 
be good next time’ request. 

“The sure way to stop the imposition is to reject every tenes 
of settlement when discount is taken unwarrantedly—return the check 
and insist upon having a check for the correct amount. I care not 
in what line of business it be, this course will apply—it is simply a 
question of standing out against sheer imposition. If there are those 
who wish to encourage or submit to that, let them go it alone. If 
all houses who do not wish to submit—each for itself, not one waiting 
for another, will not only plainly say so and actually not submit in 
a single instance, the reform can be effected short meter. 

“No combination is needed. Each and every house is strong 
enough in itself if it will but ‘spunk up.’ 

“Some may consider this rash or idle talk or mere bluster. To 
such I would say that after six years pursuit of the course above men- 
tioned I can from a record of actual experience substantiate the state- 
ments I here make. Just as I write I receive a letter from a larce 
responsible house, reading as follows: 


“We are glad to find one concern that believes in stiching 
to the terms under which they both buy and sell goods. We 
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know of some very large concerns who have a man who does 

nothing else but see how much time he can take in exceeding 

the discount limit and still get by.’ 

“To say that this reform cannot be established is the equivalent 
of saying that the majority of business men mean to be dishonest. 
I do not believe this. Many who have fallen into the habit of taking 
a discount unearned, encouraged because of passive submission on 
the part of those who have allowed them, have for the time lost 
sight of the moral principle involved and considered they were simply 
following custom. If it be brought to the notice of the average 
business man that the habit is pernicious and dishonest, he will. let 
us hope, yield to his sense of moral bearing, or at least to a spirit of 
iair play. 

“T have not attempted an essay as the subject is one calling for 
plain, blunt, business talk and immediate individual action, if we 
would attain practical result. Let us take it up one by one and recog- 
nize the fact that every one will make another. Don’t wait for com- 
pany; you can go it single handed and alone and win out if you mean 
real business. I make bold to assert the views herein given because 


1 know through actual experience and practical results whereof I 
speak.” 


Legal Bureau Opinions 
I. 


INVOLVING STOPPAGE OF Goops IN TRANSIT. 


A concern makes a valuable shipment to a customer located at a 
distance, the same being an error on the part of the shipping depart- 
ment, inasmuch as the order had not been passed upon by the credit de- 
partment. As soon as the error was discovered, the express company at 
destination was instructed to use every means in its power to prevent 
delivery. Was the shipper within his rights in giving this order? The 
Legal Bureau replies that if goods are delivered to a carrier consigned 
to a purchaser and in the purchaser’s name, such delivery is a delivery 
to the person whether it was an oversight on the part of the seller or 
not, and unless the purchaser becomes insolvent, the seller has no right 
to stop the goods. The law of sales has permitted the stoppage in transit 
in case of insolvency, but this permit has never been extended to a case 
where the seller has become dissatisfied with the purchaser’s credit. If the 
seller has protected himself by consigning the goods to the seller’s order 
and not to the purchaser’s, a different question arises. In such case 
probably the goods could be stopped. 


II. 
TRADING ON THE NAME OF ANOTHER. 


The question frequently arises, what recourse a concern has as 
against a party who conducts a business handling similar products and 
who, seemingly for the purpose of securing credit and standing, uses a 
business title so similar to that of the aggrieved concern as to cause 
serious confusion. The Legal Department replies that if a person trades 
under the same name as another person or corporation, or a name so 
similar as to mislead the public in general, an injunction should be 
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brought against him restraining the use of that name. The basis of such 
suit is unfair competition, and in such a case, if the unfair competition 
is proved, and the person having the first right to the name can prove 
damages, he may recover those damages from the person wrongfully 
using the name. In some states there are statutes making it a fraud to 
impersonate another. It may be that in such states a criminal action 
could be had against an offender in this respect. 


III. 
REMEDIES FOR DILATORINESS OF REFEREES IN BANKRUPTCY. 


A member recently brought before the legal bureau of the Associ:- 
tion a bankruptcy case which exhibited extreme dilatoriness on the part 
of the referee in bankruptcy in closing up the estate, the result being the 
retention by the trustee of a large sum of money which belonged to the 
creditors for what seemed an unreasonable period. The Legal Department, 
in answer, said that one of four methods were open for gaining reliei : 
First, that the dilatory referee shall be removed from office; second, that 
the judge be requested not to re-appoint the referee to office for another 
term (referee’s term being only for two years) ; third, that the judge he 
requested to appoint an additional referee in order to expedite the hanc- 
ling of business in the neighborhood in question; fourth, that the judge 
appoint a special referee to take up and complete the administration of 
the estate which gave rise to the complaint. As a matter of fact, says the 
bureau, it is a very easy thing to move on the entrenchments of the 
referee in bankruptcy if he can be proved to have been dilatory, an 
creditors are distinctly to blame if such action is not taken. The sooner 
the creditors know how to get after dilatory referees, the sooner wi'l 
the bankruptcy law fully subserve the great purposes which it was in- 
tended should be subserved. 








New Development in an Old Game—How an Enormous 
Offering of Worthless Paper was Disposed 
of with many Banks 


About a year ago certain individuals, some of whom were note 
brokers in New York had succeeded in arranging with a dozen corpora- 
tions in active business for the exchange of promissory notes in such a 
way that on the discount each party appearing as maker and endorser 
would receive a proportion of the proceeds and would be obligated to cover 
only his share on maturity. The theory presented as an inducement was 
that it would enable the parties to get easier discount as the notes would 
bear two names. The concerns, naturally, were almost all in desperate 
need of money. They were in fact concerns which had done a fairly goo! 
business but had for one reason or another come suddenly to the en: 
of their resources and were in imminent danger of failing. Every one 
of the concerns had a fair credit statement in Dun’s or Bradstreet’: 
In several instances the credit statements were known to be false; i: 
other instances they were merely carried over from other years; and i" 
one or more instances the credit statement was true at the time it wa- 
made, but was not changed during the period when the notes were issued 

One or two concerns frankly quit active business devoting their 
time entirely to piling up their indebtedness on these joint notes and get 
ting in as much money as possible. 

Practically all of the notes were renewed from time to time, i: 
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some cases by the payment of small sums on account. In one or two 
cases new concerns were brought in, being purchased outright with joint 
notes of the character described. These new concerns thereupon began 
to issue their notes in exchange, and frequently notes of these new con- 
cerns were used in the guise of legitimate business paper to take up old 
notes. In the course of a few months an enormous volume of this paper 
was in circulation in banks all over the country, particularly in the states 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio, although some of 
it went further west. 

In the winter of 1910-11 these concerns began to find it more and 
more difficult to get extensions of outstanding obligations, and one by one 
they were petitioned into bankruptcy. When they were finally rounded 
up and tabulated it was estimated that upwards of a million dollars 
of paper had been negotiated during the year 1910, on the plan above 
described, from the City of New York as a center. The banks and other 
creditors who found themselves with this worthless paper on hand em- 
ployed Messrs. Godnick & Wilson, as attorneys, to make the necessary 
investigation and carry on the bankruptcy proceedings in many cases. 
They associated with them, ex-Attorney General Julius M. Mayer and 
Henry C. Quinby. Expert accountants were employed, and some officers 
of the defunct corporations came forward with information with the re- 
sult that actions are expected by the various trustees against responsible 
individuals who are believed to have benefited in a large measure through 
discounting the paper. Hearings are now proceeding simultaneously in 
New York before Referees in Bankruptcy William H. Willis and Stanley 
W. Dexter. In Cincinnati, Messrs. Reeve, Burch, Peters & Oppenheimer 
are acting for creditors before Hon. William H. Whittaker, Referee in 
Bankruptcy. 

In one of the concerns, a lumber company, the assets of which 


were scheduled as $957,931.33 with liabilities $1,486,509.82, there is 
reason to believe that the assets will not produce anywhere near the 
amount scheduled; and the assets actually in sight in connection 
with practically all of the bankrupt concerns, are very small. 


The Mercantile Agency Committee Communicates with 
the Bradstreet and Dun Agencies as Directed by 
the Minneapolis Convention 


In order to bring to a close the work of the Mercantile Agency 
Committee of the Association for the year 1910-1911 there was sent 
to the Bradstreet Company and the R. G. Dun and Company, the 
following letter requesting expression of their attitude in regard to 
resolutions passed at the Minneapolis convention held in June last. 
The answers to these letters follow the Association’s letter. 


LETTER SENT TO THE BRADSTREET AND DuN AGENCIES BY THE COMMITTEE 
July 18th, 1911. 
At the convention of the National Association of Credit Men 


held in Minneapolis June 13th to 16th, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 
I. 


“WHEREAS, It is greatly to the interest of both credit men and 
the agencies that there be as cordial co-operation between them as 
possible, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men urges 
the Bradstreet Company and Dun & Company to furnish to all sub- 
scribers proper blanks upon which the latter may report unfavorable 
experience with customers and for this purpose the following form 
or one somewhat similar is suggested: 


R. G. Dun & Company 
or 
THE BRADSTREET COMPANY 


Length of Time Dealt With 
Terms 
Paid 


“Wuereas, Dun & Company and the Bradstreet Company hav 
again expressed their willingness to meet our wishes for reasonable 
improvement in their service, and 

“Wuereas, There has been a general request made that th« 
agencies tabulate all financial statements whether signed or not 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men empha 
size the request that Dun & Company and the Bradstreet Company 
issue the necessary orders to have all statements appearing in thei: 
report tabulated, and also be it 

“Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to send a copy oi 
these resolutions to the agencies with the request that they be com 
plied with as promptly as possible.” 


III. 


“Wuereas, Dun and Bradstreet have at all times expressed their 
willingness to accede to any reasonable request emanating from th« 
National Association of Credit Men, and 

“WHEREAS, It is the sense of this convention that agency report 
would be far more acceptable if properly paragraphed, therefore, be i: 

“Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men present 
to the Bradstreet Company and Dun & Company the following out 
line to be followed in formulating reports and request that it b: 
followed so far as possible in future report making: 

“Sub-headings to be used as often as practicable: 

ANTECEDENTS 

RESOURCES 

SUMMARY 

Pay1InG REecorp 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to send a copy o 
these resolutions to the Bradstreet Company and Dun & Compan: 
for their information and direction.” 


IV. 


“Wuereas, At the last annual convention of the Association 
assembled at New Orleans, the committee of that year recommende: 
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that agencies omit from their statement forms given individual 
merchants and partnerships to sign, the words ‘merchandise in 
transit,’ or else, if these words do appear in the asset column, the 
corresponding amount shall also be made to appear on the liability 
column, ana 


“Wuereas, The agencies have failed to comply with this recom- 
mendation, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that the mer- 
cantile agencies be again requested to use their best efforts to bring 
about this important change.”. 

We submit these to you at the request of the convention, and 
ask that you inform the undersigned as chairman, in writing as soon as 
possible, what your position will be in regard to them. 

We would ask that you favor us with answer before September 
15th so that we may be prepared to report to the National Association 
at that time. 

Sincerely, 
Mercantile Agency Committee, 
Cuas, C. RoBertson, 
Chairman. 
BRADSTREET’S REPLY. 
New York, September 14, 1911. 
Mr. Charles C. Robertson, 
Chairman, Mercantile Agency Committee, 
National Association of Credit Men, 
309 North Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 
My Dear Sir: 

Your favor of August 18th was duly received. The subject matter 
of the several resolutions was thoroughly discussed at the joint meeting 
of the committees at St. Louis, and our position made clear, we believe, 
but since you have asked for a further statement from us, we submit the 
following : 

We will prepare a form on which subscribers may briefly report to 
us their “experiences” with customers, in compliance with the suggestion 
contained in the first resolution. 

With respect to the tabulating of statements, this is done in the vast 
majority of our reports and will be continued and extended as far as may 
be practicable. As we have already pointed out, it is impracticable to put 
in tabulated form some statements orally made, the items of which do 
not lend themselves to such an arrangement. 

Upon the subject of “Sub-headings” in reports, we beg leave to state 
that we do require that the information be formulated in orderly sequence 
and the majority of our reports are so written. The “Paying Record” 
to which you refer is dealt with in a separate paragraph as “Trade 
Opinions” and other information is similarly featured, when the circum- 
stances warrant that treatment. In this matter it seems pertinent to 
direct your attention to our letter of May 18, 1908, to your committee, in 
which the following appeared: 

“It must be recognized, however, that some regard should be 
given in each case to the nature of the subject as well as the facts 
and circumstances to be related, for obviously the form best adapted 
for the report of the condition of a large business enterprise for 
example, with wide ramifications, would not fit the reports of sub- 
jects less important in a commercial sense. We believe that the best 
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results are certain to be realized by allowing full freedom to the in- 
vestigator in the formulation of the report, thus enabling: him to por- 
tray and make prominent, with all the fidelity possible, the particular 
or distinguishing features that may be present in each case. There- 
fore, while we have a general form it is and must be elastic in charac- 
ter, so as to admit of adaptation to different circumstances.” 


Furthermore, it should be borne in mind that in order to arrive at 
right conclusions, reports should generally be read in their entirety, for in 
no other way can the full intent and value of the information be brought 
home tc the subscriber. 

The item “Merchandise in Transit” does not appear in our state- 
ment forms and the resolution on this subject, therefore, does not apply 
to this agency. Yours very truly, 

R. M. Harpinc, General Manager. 
R. G. Dun & Co.’s, REPLy. 
New York, July 24, 1911. 
Mr. C. C. Robertson, Chairman, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sir: 

Yours of the 18th inst. came duly to hand. 

In the matter of tabulated statements, we may say that this has been 
the rule of the agency for a long time past. 

The item “Merchandise in Transit” was omitted from our standard 
blanks some time ago. 

The experiment of furnishing blanks to subscribers to report un 
favorable experiences has been tried by us again and again. We hav: 
furnished simple forms and tickets, and have also had perforated blank 
inserted in the reference book. The percentage of these blanks used by 
subscribers was so small as to be an almost negligible quantity. They 
prefer, as a rule, to write special letters, outlining the circumstances at- 
tending a particular case, and the result is generally more satisfactory 
all around. 

As to the form in which reports should be written, it is obvious that 
all reports cannot be written alike. Too much form would detract mate 
rially from the value of the reports, and our subscribers would be hin 
dered rather than helped. These subjects, however, will continue to 
have our careful consideration. 

Yours truly, 
R. G. Dun & Co. 
S. W. Fercuson, General Manager 

It seems to the committee that the result of these resolutions has been 
rather disappointing and it seems that in view of the rebuffs that the com- 
mittee has received from the large agencies last year in answer to requests 
for improvement, future conferences for the purpose of requesting the 
agencies to make specific improvements are futile. To take the two 
agencies in turn: 

R. G. Dun & Co. 


This agency has consistently refused to comply with any of our re- 
quests, maintaining that their service has always been exactly as they 
would have it. Quoting from their letter to our committee of 1909: 

“Concerning the general construction of our reports, we aim to ob 
serve as far as practicable, a proper order of subjects, but we cannc 
consent to meet the views of any one who requests a report based on an 

ind of a formula.” 
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They also stated in conference with our committee that they could 
not consider changing their present system at our request. 

In regard to the other matters, their letter speaks for itself, and as will 
be seen, they do not intend to comply with any of our requests made in 
these resolutions. 

THE BrapstreEET Co. 


We are rather surprised in regard to the answer from this agency 
regarding proper arrangement of matter in reports, as in the conference 
with our committee, they stated as follows: 

“If you will put in your report at the convention the form you con- 
sider the most suitable, giving the headings, etc., we would be very glad to 
consider any such resolution. Give something definite to work on. We 
can carry out most any form, and I do not think it would add materially 
to the cost of the service. I do not know as we among ourselves could 
give a suggestion as to the sequence and caption.” 

In view of this statement, which was recorded by stenographer 
present at the conference, we had hoped to receive an answer that would 
have indicated that our wishes would be carried out in this respect. 

As the result of this correspondence, we have come to the conclusion 
that these conferences will never be of much value to the Association 
because in pretty nearly every case, the agencies listen to our requests, 
ind then conduct their business exactly as they see fit giving no regard to 
‘ur requests. 

We wish to thank all of those in the National Association who have 
been of assistance to the committee during the past year. We have re- 
ceived letters from all over the country showing a live interest in this 
question and we certainly feel that a body of men such as the National 
\ssociation should receive greater consideration at the hands of the 


mercantile agencies. Mercantile Agency Committee, 


Charles C. Robertson, Chairman. 


The letter below was sent to each of the local associations and 
given special attention as an earnest of our desire to perform fully the 
Association’s part in the conference held with the mercantile agencies: 

“During past years, the Mercantile Agency Committee has made con- 
siderable effort to secure concessions from the Mercantile Agencies. We 
feel that we cannot consistently make these requests, unless we, as sub- 
scribers, make every effort to co-operate with them. To this end, the 
following resolution was passed at the National Convention: 

“ “Whereas, Both the Dun and Bradstreet agencies have expressed 
themselves ready to furnish their subscribers with neat and legible re- 
ports but maintain that the help of credit men is essential to progress in 
this particular, be it 

“ “RESOLVED, That the National Association of Credit Men urges upon 
its members that all reports furnished by the agencies in illegible form or 
that contain errors in figures or wording, be returned at once to the 
agency for correction as set out in the body of this report.’ ” 

This letter is sent to you at this time with the request that it be 
read at an open meeting of your association and each member be urged to 
observe it to the letter, as the committee feels that they cannot secure from 
the agencies the concessions desired, unless they show that the members 
at large are perfectly willing to do their part towards the improving of 


conditions as they exist. Sincerely yours 


Mercantile Agency Committee. 
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How the Principles of Scientific Management are 
Applied in the Sales Department 


(Copyright, 1911.) 

Paper presented at the Second Annual Convention of the National Sales 
Managers’ Association by George Landis Wilson of F. Cortez Wilson & Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. (Mr. Wilson has for many years been an honored member of 
the Chicago Association of Credit Men.) 

The reason behind all commercial activity is profit and this profit is 
realized through good business management, therefore, it is necessary 
to have clearly in mind the nature of a business structure. A well 
organized business structure is best typified by conceiving a building, 
triangular in its form, with three main supporting columns which are the 
financial, providing and distributing activities in business. These are 
tied together and made effective by, and form the support for a super- 
imposed cap structure, known as the executive or administrative function 
of business. 

Scientific management or the development of efficiency has just one 
end to attain and this end is the prevention of waste. Naturally, since 
it is the principal activity of the financial function in business to conserve, 
the financial function in business was the first to develop in itself a high 
degree of efficiency, but this efficiency is attained, in most cases, through 
extreme conservatism and at a cost of efficiency in the other branches of 
business. Most of the active development of the efficiency idea, during 
the past ten years, found its application to the providing side of business 
where wastes are most apparent and where savings are most readily 
computed. It is safe tg say that the distributing side is far behind the 
other activities in bringing about the development of that kind of efficiency 
based primarily upon the elimination of waste, and hence, at this time 
it holds promise of large rewards for those constructive spirits who are 
willing to devote their efforts to this class of conservation work. 

Emerson reduces the whole efficiency problem to twelve fundamental 
principles. Six of them may be designated as altruistic in their nature 
and the other six distinctly practical, although any fair consideration of 
them all, causes the six, which on the surface appear to be worth atten- 
tion solely because of their altruistic nature, to prove just as practical as 
the other six, which deal with physical entities. 

Ideals. Whether we undertake to build a house, a railroad or a 
selling organization, worthy ideals are necessary at the beginning. Whilc 
a great number may be discovered, there are a few which are necessary 
and common property in all sorts of legitimate business. 

1. Continuous profit is the object of the organization. 

2. Service to customers must be the source of all profit. 

3. Confidence in the trade is necessary in order to secure the oppor- 
tunity to serve. 

4. It is necessary to give satisfaction to customers in order to retain 
confidence and secure further opportunity to serve. 

5. Competition is necessary in order to secure adequate develop 
ment. 

6. Fair competition is the only kind that can endure. 

7. Co-operation along legitimate lines is a great constructive force 

Common Sense and Judgment. In the application of ideals to busi 
ness and also in the application of all the other principles which ente: 
into the development of efficiency, enlightened judgment—based upo: 
accurate perception and careful comparisons—coupled with common sens: 
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—which is simply a good memory plus a keen imagination—is demanded 
in order to avoid two ever present dangers. On the one hand, selfishness 
may cease to be enlightened and the profit ideal then causes us to forget 
that the customer has a right to demand adequate service at all times. 
Or, on the other hand, sentimentality may take the place of enlightened 
sentiment and turn a profit into a loss at the end of the year. 

Courage is an excellent quality but when other feelings are aroused 
conditions which sometimes arise in competition cause men to do things 
which saner judgment condemns. This quality which we call common 
sense seems to be one of the most uncommon attributes of mankind, but 
we trace to the possession of this quality many of the great business suc- 
cesses, during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, by men who 
never heard of scientific management or efficiency in business. 

Competent Counsel. “Two heads are better than one, even though 
one is a sheep’s head.” We have always heard it but how many of us 
forget it! In the sales department, more than anywhere else, is a multi- 
plicity of counsellors necessary. These counsellors are found every- 
where, inside of the organization and outside of it as well. Salesmen 
are opinionated creatures who constantly pay the penalty for their nar- 
rowness. Inside the organization, the most valuable counsellor is the 
executive head of the institution. With him, such ideals as have assumed 
form, necessarily take the shape of settled policies. They may be good 
or bad, but they are policies, nevertheless, which dominate the organiza- 
tion, and it is necessary, in order to secure harmony, that the sales depart- 
ment work along the lines thus laid down, at least until such time as 
conditions bring about changes in these policies, and then the new policies 
must rule. 

In the finance department there is another opportunity for wise 
counsel, because the operations of the institution are limited in their scope 
to the capacity of the institution to finance its undertakings. 

In the providing department a great amount of information can 
be uncovered, but it usually takes much patience to dig it out. There 
is a reason behind every element of design that enters into a product. 
In too many cases these reasons are not properly recorded. When they 
are known and recognized they point the way to new outlets for the 
goods, either by suggesting additional uses among the people who already 
buy or indicating new classes of buyers not already on the books. 

The sales department itself yields much of information when it 
is diligently sought. The search for this information is one reason 
behind the development of the convention idea in sales organizations. 

Outside the organization there are a great number of unexplored 
fields where competent counsel may be found. In these days of scientific 
salesmanship everybody recognizes four factors in every sale: the selling 
institution, the goods, the buying institution and the sales transaction. 
There is another good element present at the time of every sale which is 
usually ignored. This is what we might call “general condition.” No- 
body in particular is responsible for general conditions, but, when general 
conditions are wrong, it is impossible for anything to keep business trans- 
actions at normal volume. It is then unfair to blame a salesman or a 
sales organization for failure to equal or exceed previous records. Gen- 
eral conditions vary in different districts of the country and in different 
parts of the world. It is the wise sales manager who recognizes this fact, 
gathers together such information as is available and concentrates his 
efforts in those districts where general conditions are most favorable. 

Under the general head of finding customers, there is a great 
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number of sources at hand which yield prompt information regarding 
possible new outlets. Some of these are well organized,’ others are 
little better than sporadic in their efforts. It is never safe to dismis: 
any without careful consideration. Wide awake salesmen, who cultivate 
“the nose for news,” illustrate this phase of business getting. 

This is an era of education. The tendency to specialize is marked 
It is wise to utilize the services of specialists who render genuine services 
at prices which are profitable. It is usually cheaper to pay a specialis: 
who has at hand the cumulated information in one field of human en- 
(dleavor than it is to wait and gather together the same experience by hard 
knocks. 

To illustrate an extreme example of this use of competent coun- 
sel: There is a little woman in an important city of the United 
States who is a specialist in character analysis, “sizing up men,” if 
you please. She has a large clientele among successful business men 
who make it a rule, before they employ a new man who seems all right 
for any important position, to arrange a little dinner or some other occa- 
sion where she has an opportunity to observe the candidate for some 
little time. So far as he is concerned, he simply meets a very pleasant, 
business-like little lady, but his fate in the last analysis depends entirely 
upon her recommendation, which is soon afterwards telephoned to the 
prospective employer. 

Discipline. Civilization simply represents the relinquishment by in- 
dividuals of their personal rights in order to secure some special privi- 
‘ leges not otherwise to be obtained. Discipline in an organization repre- 

sents the surrender by individuals of their individual rights to do things 
in order that they may profit to some extent by the activities of others 
who have in the same way relinquished some of their rights. It is the 
first step in effective co-operation to attain a common end. Discipline 
is impossible without authority. This authority is rightfully based upon 
a recognition of greater opportunity to discover and hence more ac- 
curate judgment regarding the one best thing to do under certain cir- 
cumstances. Discipline represents the difference between individual 
effort and team work. It is most easily brought about among men who 
have the commercial instinct sufficiently developed so that they are 
willing to let the other fellow make a dollar in order to make a dollar 
themselves. Disciplinary penalties, to be effective, must be prompt, sure, 
just and uniform in application. When there is a proper system of limited 
publicity their value is greater than is the case where operations are 
secret. 

The Fair Deal. Much is heard about the value of loyalty in an or- 
ganization. The salesman is in a peculiar position. He must be loyal 
to the house and loyal to the trade. The sales manager. must be loyal 
to the house, loyal to the trade and loyal to the salesman. In a way, he 
occupies a judicial position. He is frequently the final arbiter in cases 
of misunderstanding which threaten the loss of valuable trade. In these 
emergencies, while tact is a quality of prime value, a keen sense of 
justice is the safest guide. 

This loyalty proposition is two-edged in its operation. It is just as 
necessary for a house to be loyal to its employes as it is for the em- 
ployes to be loyal to the house. The degree and kind of loyalty of 
the employes is no greater or better than the loyalty of the house to 
the employes. 

This justice and loyalty on the part of the house and the sales 
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manager compel a recognition of the fact that there are differences in 
men. Some need more attention and assistance than is needed by others. 
They likewise compel an acknowledgment of the fact that definite 
recognition of earnest effort is quite as necessary as is criticism of 
performances. The knowledge in the sales force that recognition is as 
sure as criticism, when merited, goes far to make constructive criticism 
effective. All of this requires a sales manager to approach his work 
every day in the attitude of an optimist. It is hard for a pessimist to 
recognize invariably the elements in the fair deal. There is such a de- 
mand in these days for hair-trigger promptness that time is seldom 
available for deliberation. 

Records. Records are necessary because they constitute the his- 
tory of past performance, whether success or failure. These records 
must be reliable, accurate, immediate and classified. Some of them are 
in terms of figures, some in terms of money, many are mere statements 
of facts and some have to do solely with choice of language. They deal 
with the goods, your competitors’ and your own as well, the salesmen, 
the territory, the buyers considered as institutions and as personalities, 
with general conditions and with previous attempts to sell quite as much 
as previous sales. 

Comparisons of these records form the basis for future conduct. 
[he more complete and intelligent the comparisons the smaller the per- 
centage of mistakes. 

The first of these records deal with the cost of the goods, prime 
costs and ultimate costs, and they should be detailed as far as possible. 
Coupled with these records there should be clearly defined the differences 
between the costs which attend regular production and the normal costs 
which attend everything that is special or out of the ordinary. Next 
comes the cost of selling and these costs should be detailed or subdivided 
to the greatest possible extent, because right here are located some of 
the greatest wastes in business. Few men have the strength of character 
to spend other people’s money, when no detailed account of expenditure 
is required, with the same care that rules when they spend their own. 
There is also a temptation when lax methods rule in checking up these 
expenditures, for men almost unconsciously to figure a little personal 
profit out of such money. The direct cash loss in such an event is less 
serious than is the impairment of the characters of the men involved, 
but the money is worth saving, nevertheless. 

These costs of selling should cover past performances as a whole, 
by territories, by lines, by class of customers and by salesmen. They 
should relate to total volume under each head and also to net profit under 
each head. 

Records covering the range of prices of the principal raw materials 
and also the goods under consideration, arranged chronologically, should 
also be available. The ability to tell a customer, promptly, just when 
changes in prices have been made and to establish a connection “between 
those changes in price and changes in the prices of other commodities 
related to those that you offer, frequently means just the difference be- 
tween holding a customer and losing him. 

Records that cover the personal peculiarities of the salesmen as in- 
dividuals assist the sales manager greatly in reaching his men and tiding 
over petty difficulties. Their family relations, their hobbies, general point 
of view, tendencies, strong points and weaknesses all can be utilized by 
the leader who has them in mind or at hand. The same is true regarding 
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the idiosyncrasies of buyers and similar information regarding the set- 
tled policies of buying institutions serves as a guide in emergencies. 
Great sales campaigns have been built primarily upon carefully com- 


experience proves to be pullers. 


When classified and kept in readily accessible form they save much time 
in correspondence and add to its effectiveness. A record of advertise- 


the business they yielded throws 


light upon those dark objects of copy and medium. 

Records in the nature of testimony from satisfied customers are 
much neglected, although some people overwork them. Still, there is a 
class of buyers which is influenced more by such testimony than by any 


The extent to which records can be gathered and used is limited 
only by the opportunity, ingenuity and industry of the man who gathe:s 
them. The one central idea to be borne in mind is, that records are valv- 
able only in proportion as they are assorted under some universal class - 
fication based upon experience and then diligently compared and cor- 


Planning and Dispatch. We all complain when trains are late. The 
wonder is that they are on time so frequently as they are. The reason 
is that planning and dispatch are applied to their “operation on a bas’s 


In order to accomplish anything 


without waste it is necessary to have a plan. The only source from which 
to draw information as a basis for the plan is the accumulated records cf 
the past. Otherwise the plan is only an experiment and most experimen's 
fail. The first thing to determine when working out a plan is precisely 
the end that you desiré to attain, in other words, what is your destination ° 
It is quite as necessary and sometimes more difficult to decide exactly 
where you are now, but the plan, to be effective, must cover all of the 
steps between these two extreme points. The development of a plan :s 
a long, slow process of comparing many judgments and deciding between 
numerous alternatives and finally selecting the one best way at each ste). 


is that the process of elimination 
several alternatives are left in, in- 


stead of being simply held in reserve for use in case the plan fails to 


When you have a plan, work it. That is what we call dispatch. Tlie 
train dispatcher is on the job solely for the purpose of seeing to it that 
variations from the pre-determined plan are kept at the minimum. |t 
is his business to develop auxiliary plans for temporary use which sha! 


This requires accurate knowledge 


regarding the present status of the matter in hand and this is the thing 


in handling his men. 


Planning requires constructive imagination of the deliberate, pain.- 


ntaneous judgment, great adapt:- 


bility and readiness to adopt any legitimate expedient which is not ovt 


Particularly in the providing and 


selling sides of business it is necessary to have adequate supervisio, 
which sees that the directions are carried out. The trouble with tlic 
average manager of men is that he concentrates upon one of these activi- 
. The well balanced man atten 's 


Standards and Schedules. We are all creatures of habit. Every time 
we perform an act or think a thought it is easier with each repetition ‘o 
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do it, than it was on any previous occasion. In time, a great many acts 
and thoughts reach a stage where they require no conscious effort and 
then the person performing them does them much more readily and ac- 
curately than is otherwise possible. All the attempts which men make 
to bring about uniformity are based upon this law of habit. In it is 
found the reason for adopting standards. 

When scientific management is applied to business organizations it 
starts with just one standard, one hundred cents equal one dollar, and 
complete success demands that early in the business operations the finan- 
cial repartment shall allot for every activity a definite portion of the re- 
sources of the institution. Then each has a standard to work from and 
a definite responsibility to meet. 

In sales departments through the use of complete records and care- 
ful planning, it is possible and desirable to establish standards of expendi- 
ture for men on the road which, being based upon recorded experience 
and actual performance, command the respect and co-operation of the 
men who spend the money. The establishment of these standards shows 
first in reducing that much abused and intangible item of expense money 
known as “entertainment.” It is next effective upon that very indefinite 
and pernicious element usually labeled “incidentals.” When expense ac- 
counts are analyzed and reduced to percentages they show astonishing 
wastes which, by further analysis and comparison, are readily located 
and stopped. 

The most generally used class of standards is the schedule of prices 
at which a salesman is expected to market the commodity that he offers. 
The one price system is gaining a strong hold throughout the business 
world. This does not mean that every buyer receives the same price, 
but it does mean that, under like conditions of sale, there is a uniformity 
of price to all buyers. The establishment of this policy whenever it is 
possible to establish it, and it nearly always is, is the strongest factor to 
be found in cementing the complete confidence of the trade. 

Standards as they relate to design, product and delivery are the 
greatest support which any sales department can have. It is the busi- 
ness of the sales department to watch closely and see to it that any 
failure on the part of the production department is promptly reported 
so that it may be remedied. 

Standards as they relate to the amounts of work to be performed by 
the salesmen in order that they shall be satisfactory are difficult to deter- 
mine and describe, but this is the very reason why particular effort must 
be made to accomplish the result. The easy things are child’s play. When 
you strike something hard it is a man’s job. A mark which shall be set 
for a salesman in a given territory is relatively easy to determine when 
the article he sells approaches universal or even general use. The diffi- - 
culty of establishing a quota increases in proportion as the article is 
special or occasional in its nature. Primarily, in the case of an article 
of general use, the population of a territory is a factor to be considered ; 
next, the class of population, whether town or country; next, the general 
manner of living; that is, whether the community is an old settlement or 
relatively new; and after that any other factors which experience shows 
influence the sale of the product. With these differences figured out, it 
is possible to select the maximum performance among a certain set of 
salesmen and by applying the principles used by handicappers in sporting 
events determine a reasonable quota for every man on the force. Each 
then has a standard, something to work to. 
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Standardized Conditions. Since the sales department deals with 
psychological conditions fully as much as it deals with concreté physical 
matter and usually over a widely distributed territory where men work 
without direct personal supervision, in such circumstances as they meet 
from day to day, it is extremely difficult to establish standardized condi- 
tions. On the providing side the standardization of conditions is rela- 
tively easy because hours of labor, light, heat, location in the works, the 
power, attendants, direction and supervision are under continuous per- 
sonal control, responsibilities are easily placed and results quickly noted. 
In selling, almost every one of these conditions finds its direct opposite. 

The practice in some sales organizations of having two or more 
salesmen cover the same territory with different lines in a large stock, 
or calling on different classes of trade distinguished one from another 
by the volume of their purchases or the use to which they put the pro- 
duct, for example, is an effort to standardize conditions for the sales- 
man. The practice in some lines of sending a packer with the salesman, 
whose particular duty it is to maintain uniform conditions in sample 
rooms and pack samples uniformily for transportation, is another example 
of this effort. The time saved is a mere incident. 

The adoption of fixed selling terms, fixed basis of delivery for 
various quantities, fixed schedules and discounts for classes of trade, 
territories or quantities, the practice of packing goods in fixed, pre- 
determined assortments listed at a lump price, all are efforts to standard- 
ize conditions. The practice which prevails in some sales departments 
of placing in the hands of the traveling salesman upon his arrival in a 
market a full list of customers with a digest of their previous purchases 
for some time back and a list of prospects with such data as the records 
of the house disclose is still another form of standardizing conditions. 

The pre-determination of the items of expense which the house 
considers legitimate, for uniform application to the entire traveling sales 
force is a most necessary standardizing of conditions. A clear deter- 
mination of the weeks or days during which a man is expected to work 
outside the house and a clear understanding about the time that he can 
spend at home, again applied with fair uniformity throughout the sales 
force, is a desirable form of standardized conditions. Conditions can 
be standardized, on a basis of complete records, through careful planning, 
to a much greater extent than most employers realize and the farther this 
standardization is carried along intelligent lines the more smoothly the 
sales organization works. 

Standardized Operations. On the producing side, the United States 
industrially leads the world, largely because of standardized operations. 
They reduce much of conscious effort to habitual performance with cor- 
responding speed and economy. 

In the sales department standardization of operations begins with 
analysis of the goods. These analyses, to be most effective, must take 
account of every physical and psychological aspect of these goods in 
themselves, in relation to the customer and, in case of resale, to the cus- 
tomer of the customer. They must include a great amount of informa- 
tion of an historical nature calculated to arouse the interest and establish 
the confidence of the buyer. The most necessary part of the analysis has 
to do with the service which the customer has a right to expect from the 
house along with the goods and from the goods after he has them in his 
possession. Points in this service appeal to the emotions or feelings of 
the customer quite as much as they appeal to the intellect, There must 
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always be some kind of an appeal to the feelings of the customer before 
he places his order because action is always a result of desire and desire 
is a feeling rather than an intellectual quality. 

After an analysis is made and during the process of synthesis or 
building together the points, that have been discovered, into a logical 
sales campaign or selling talk, it is usually discovered that, for the great 
mass of buyers, there is one best way to market each line and each item. 
Mr. Patterson, of the National Cash Register Company, seems to be the 
first man who, after discovering this fact, proceeded to apply it to his 
sales force consistently, persistently and invariably. He carried it so far 
that through conference it was decided that there is one best way to 
demonstrate the cash register and every salesman is compelled to be letter 
perfect in delivering the sales talk which accompanies this demonstration 
before he is permitted to venture upon his territory. Other things entered 
into the success of the National Cash but this feature of their selling 
campaign was a powerful contributing factor. The same principle is 
applicable to every item which salesmen offer to prospective buyers. The 
degree to which it is desirable to apply it in practice is determined by 
common sense and judgment. . 

The use of limited territories as training fields and the delegation 
of the work of training to definite instructors is the most common 
method of applying this principle of standard operations in selling—to 
limited and definite fields, because these crude efforts of beginners serve 
to spoil territory and it is desirable to save as much territory as possible 
since the territory is one of the biggest assets of the house. 

The training school at headquarters is another effective force in 
applying this principle. It is constantly growing in favor because it 
has proven its value by developing the fit and eliminating the unfit at 
minimum cost. 

Another feature of standardized operation which prevails in many 
sales forces relates to the routing of men. Definite planning and dis- 
patch pays well in this phase of selling. A study of train schedules, new 
electric lines, the possibilities of the limited use of automobiles and livery 
rigs when road conditions are right all serve to increase the mobility of 
the sales force, to make the working of territory more thorough or to 
extend the field which a single man can cover. The average salesman 
lacks the constructive capacity to do this work and he also lacks the 
initiative to undertake it. He is a creature of habit, willing to let well 
enough alone, but he is likewise willing to do things differently when 
shown that it pays. 

Standardized operation finds another important field in connection 
with the correspondence between the sales manager and the salesman. 
Too often this is permitted to lag and the house pays the bill for the 
depressed feeling of loneliness which so often overcomes the man on 
the road. There is a hazard of letting this standardization go too far so 
that the personality of the sales manager is lost through the planned 
application of form and form letters to this important function. Bul- 
letins, hunches, pointers on sales talk, information about the field are all 
necessary, but short personal letters, distinctly personal in their tone and 
built to reach the feelings of the salesman are always necessary. They 
are neglected unless the sales manager includes this correspondence as 
a part of his regularly planned work. 

Written Standard Practice Instructions. The catalogue in its vari- 
ous forms is a well established feature of American manufacturing and 
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merchandising. It represents in most concrete form the worked-over 
efforts, final revision and digest of written standard practice instructions. 
Most catalogues, however, are open to the criticism that the process of 
elimination in the interest of brevity is carried out too far so that too 
much is left to be understood, on the assumption that every reader of 
the catalogue is thoroughly familiar with trade customs, experience and 
tradition, but this theory is not proven out by experience on every-day 
practice. The interleaved catalogue with ample space for additional in- 
formation and notes serves to remedy this shortcoming to a limited extent, 
but even in the use of these leaves each individual is left to his own 
devices in the matter of supplying supplementary information. 

In many of the well organized sales departments which stand out 
as marked successes the manual, guide book, decision book, or whatever 
it has been christened, serves to supplement the catalogue with a great 
variety of more or less confidential information of a kind that is needed 
by the sales force constantly in its every-day contact with the trade. 
Well compiled books of this nature begin with a clear statement of the 
general policies of the house. They go fully into matters of credit, 
collection, adjustment, freight allowances, etc. Frequently they treat 
more or less completely the uses of the goods handled and trade customs 
when they are handled for resale. Some of them go farther and give 
carefully worked out logical arrangements of selling points and, in some 
instances, typical selling talks are embodied. The whole problem in the 
compilation of such a book is, while keeping it sufficiently complete so 
that it covers all of the important points likely to arise in emergencies, it 
is still kept so compact that the average man will read it, re-read it and 
study it until he is familiar with all of the information that it contains. 

In the absence of the manual or decision book a great many sales 
managers methodically work out analyses of goods and selling points for 
each of their different lines, which are used as a basis for such training 
work as is done with their men. Such systematic material for posting 
salesmen is a great conserver of energy at both ends of the line. It saves 
time for all concerned. It brings about thoroughness. It dignifies the 
work of the salesman. It makes him appreciate the importance of the 
little things. It calls to his attention much information that otherwise 
is sure to be overlooked. It gives him a track to run upon and shows 
the way when otherwise he is grouping in the dark, seeking a way out 
of a difficulty. 

Some sales managers go further and make some analyses of the 
field that they cover, reasoning from actual customers and the uses to 
which they put the goods out to immediate prospects and finally to 
ultimate prospects, so that they have work blocked out for every man far 
in excess of his physical capacity to cover it. They realize that the reason 
why so many salesmen fail to do more is, fundamentally, they have not 
decided what to do and how to do it. These are two decisions that always 
precede action. The average man is willing to do much more when he is 
shown.. ; 

In all of this discussion of standards it must be remembered that 
the standard which is correct and adequate for to-day may be super- 
annuated next week, because some new development in invention, in- 
dustry or traffic brings about the complete readjustment of standards. 
Twenty years ago an average speed of thirty miles an hour was an excel- 
lent standard for a fast train but big engines, heavy rails, concrete bridges, 
signal systems, air brakes and steel cars put the mark to fifty-four miles 
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an hour. The old standard is super-annuated and the new standard has 
taken its place. When Edison, Bell and other men with great construc- 
tive imaginations got busy with electricity the standards which might 
have been established in sales departments for the sale of copper wire 
were rapidly readjusted and each year sees a further readjustment. The 
current conditions of a similar but less radical kind compel all of us to be 
constantly on the alert lest our standards fall into a condition which 
serves to mislead rather than guide. Establish standards, because the 
only way to make hits is to set up a mark to aim at. 

Rewards for Efficiency. The consciousness of a good deed wel! 
done is an adequate reward for some men under some conditions, but 
business is not a philanthropic game, even for altruists. It is right for 
employers to demand efficiency but is equally right for the employees who 
attain it to demand recognition and pay. The average employer is will- 
ing to grant this but the world suffers from old, established habits of 
thought in the matter of compensation which sometimes seem to effective- 
ly head off any thorough reform in the manner of paying men for what 
they do. Payment for elapsed time of service is so near a universal con- 
dition that any attempts to modify this system are difficult to reduce to 
workable form, but even a little reflection makes clear the fact that time 
is only one factor among many by which compensation should be meas- 
ured. In sales departments many efforts have been made to substitute 
for this a system which effectually ignores time and considers solely 
volume of goods sold. But this method again.takes into consideration 
only one of many factors. The wise sales manager is less interested 
in the volume of sales than in the profit realized on those sales and so 
of late years another method has been developed which pays primarily 
for elapsed time but ultimately an agreed share of realized profits. Vari- 
ous modifications of this system, based upon premiums, bonuses and part 
commissions have been worked out, but few of them have proven thor- 
oughly satisfactory. On the other hand the division of profits has, in 
many lines, proved a solution for the difficulty. It is a field worthy of 
study by every sales manager. No set of rules can be laid down for the 
details of handling this matter in any great variety of institutions. Each 
must work out the problem for itself. 

Entirely aside from rewards in money there is a great variety of 
rewards for efficiency which appeal to right-minded men. These have to 
do with recognition of various kinds which follow demonstrated efficiency. 
One of the most effective is promotion, whether the promotion be to 
greater responsibility as a director of men, or greater responsibility in 
importance of territory. Another field of recognition grows out of vari- 
ous kinds of competitions which give men working together in the same 
sales force monthly or quarterly grades or standing, based upon results 
accomplished, with moderate, legitimate publicity attending this grading. 
One kind of recognition almost universally ignored but powerful in its 
effect upon men is direct and personal commendation when it is merited. 
There are sales forces wherein the men never hear from the sales man- 
ager excepting through the medium of more or less machine-made bul- 
letins and an interminable string of letters which continually demand 
explanations. Every letter from the house seems to have the word “why” 
all over the outside and inside and the alleged sales manager is pictured 
as an overgrown question mark. This is a poor reward for the constant- 
ly depressed representative who, in the face of adverse conditions, is 
trying to do his best. A moderate amount of conscious, constructive effort 
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to assist is accounted by every true salesman part of his pay. A sales 
force must be treated as individuals and not as a mass. Qualities that 
make the efficient, active, progressive salesman also produce a nervous, 
high strung, volatile individual, quick to learn and readily amenable to 


suggestion. It is better to have the suggestions of the right sort to bring 
about the right results. 


As to the machinery for all this: So called systems, files, indexes 
and printed forms are only tools. Blank forms of the right sort contribute 
to standardization when they are intelligently prepared in the light of 
the information at hand. They save time in arriving at totals and com- 
parisons. They assist on the providing side in securing all of the pre- 
liminary information necessary to get orders out right. Coupled with 
the right kind of written standard practice instructions they make un- 
necessary a great amount of laborious detail work. But in the sales de- 
partment there is an ever present danger of expecting these men, who 
by their very nature are unfitted for plodding, detail work, to act as clerks 
performing duties which can better be performed by men adapted to the 
job, in the relative quiet of their offices, under standardized conditions, at 
their own desks. It is easy to overdo it. I know salesmen who are sup- 
posed to carry samples in hand baggage whose regulation load consists 
of 40 per cent. personal belongings, 40 per cent. catalogues and samples 
and 20 per cent. printed blanks and these same men are compelled to 
spend nearly 20 per cent. of their waking hours filling out these different - 
blanks with information which they have no evidence is ever used to 
assist them. Is it strange that the live ones in such a sales force constant- 
ly keep their eyes open for other positions and fall into a condition where 
they hate everything and everybody in any way connected with the de- 
velopment or handling of system as applied to management? 

In a paper like this it is possible only to give a bird’s eye view of the 
more important points in a big subject. It is little more than a skeleton 
made ready for the preparation of a real discussion of the topic in hand. 
Any value that it may have is suggestive rather than instructive, so, if 
it seems incomplete, please let the need of brevity explain its incomplete- 
ness. 


The Power of the Impersonal Statement in Stirring 
to Action 


The value of the impersonal statement in arousing the thinking, the 
conscience part of man to correct weaknesses which are imperceptibly 
pulling at his reputation and highest interests has again and again been 
emphasized in the BULLETIN, and members urged to use the material 
which the Association provides in this direction. It is always a pleasure 
also to bring before the membership what any of the members may be 
doing indirectly to educate the trade through the impersonal method. 
Below, for instance, is some timely matter which F. H. Orcutt & Son 
Company, of Omaha, is sending out, the first in the form of a slip, and 
the second in folder form. Both are said to be stimulating collections. 


FIRST 


“The terms of payment on any invoice become a contract when the 
goods invoiced are accepted and put in stock. 

‘Payment is naturally expected on the first discount date, if it is 
necessary for the bill to run due net, the shipper should be advised 
accordingly. 
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“The same principles hold in sales at retail. 

“The request for credit is at the same time a promise to pay within 
a reasonable time, usually thirty days. 

“We are receiving requests for extensions on the ground of poor 
collections; at the same time the banks are full of money. 

“The man who stands you off when he has money in the bank knows 
he is unfair and will respect you all the more if you make him pay. 
You will make friends and win patronage by sticking for your money 
when it is due. 

“American business is founded on good credit, delayed collections 
are its weakest point, and often the point of failure. Charging interest 
does not repair the damage of delay. 


“GET THE MONEY.” 


SECOND 
“Your CREDIT 


“Your credit is your greatest asset, yet you can not lock it in the 
vault nor insure it against loss. It is as intangible as the water in Stand- 
ard Oil and pays as certain dividends. It is a part of YOU, you created 
it and you may destroy it. You laid the foundation for it when you took 
a licking for fighting rather than let a bully browbeat a smaller boy. 
You added a measurable quantity when you admitted your part in a 
college prank and refused to help the other fellows lie out of it. Honor 
and truthfulness are two cornerstones of credit. They mark you as a re- 
liable man, one who may safely be trusted with that which is another's. 
That is the essence of credit. 

“You put your note for $1,000.00 into the bank and $1,000.00 worth 
of the bank’s credit is yours to use during the life of the note; you 
purchase goods on a dating and the merchandise of the jobber is yours to 
sell as you will, your credit carries the obligation until the bill falls due. 

“Your credit is entirely apart from what you are worth in money, 
your property statement does not create your credit, it merely settles the 
question of ‘how much?’ A man who can clean up $10,000.00 can safely 
be extended credit in twice the volume that would be wise if he had 
but half that backing. 

“Individual capacity is an- important factor in deciding your right 
to credit. Many honest, reliable men lack capacity. 

“The capable man knows his plant, knows just what he has, just 
what he has not and where he can most quickly secure what he needs, 
he grasps opportunities, he forges ahead, his place is neat and his as- 
sistants intelligent and ‘right on the job.’ 

“Given honesty, integrity and sufficient financial strength, if ca- 
pacity be added, credit may be doubled. 

“Capacity is often considered'as a heritage, a piece of ‘bull luck’; 
but its elements are every day virtues and its binding principle is just 
intelligent application of untiring energy. A man may make himself 
capable. 

“Here, then, is your credit; your honor, your word, your ca- 
pacity, these three make it, your holdings of this world’s goods me-ely 
measure it. ’ 

“You can destroy it. One obligation wantonly disregarded, cne 
statement proven false, and the fabric trembles; built in a lifetime, it 
often vanishes in a day. Most valuable of your assets, you must most 
carefully conserve it.” 


ORIGINALITY. 


Of no use are the men who study’to do exactly as was done before, 
who can never understand that to-day is a new day. We want men 
of original action, who can open their eyes wider than to a nationality 
—namely, to considerations of benefit to the human race—can act in 
the interest of civilization, men of elastic, men of moral mind, who 
can live in the moment and take a step forward.—Emerson, 
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The Last Six Weeks Notable in Presenting a Remark- 
able Awakening Throughout the Country 
to Our Fire Waste Situation 


The people of this country, and especially its business men, should 
take notice of a remarkable awakening which has exhibited itself in the 
space of a few brief weeks. Toward our fabulous losses by fire the 
American people have been absolutely callous. They have been like those 
of old, “having ears but they hear not;” as in all movements, however, 
a few men who had the public interests deeply at heart and were far- 
seeing enough to realize where the public’s obstinacy was leading it, 
persisted and finally made the people listen. As a result, in nearly one- 
half of the states of the Union extraordinary attention to our fire losses 
has been given since October Ist by state and municipal authorities and 
the all-powerful press. 

In all the preliminary work which has led up to this movement, which 
is pregnant with so much that is good to all the people, the National 
Association of Credit Men has been a leader, and has the right to special 
satisfaction in that at last the ears that have been stopped so long are 
being unstopped. The National office arranged that the comments of 
the press on this fire prevention subject should reach it. The result 
has been a perfect deluge of press clippings from all over the country, 
and while space precludes summarizing all this material, many will appre- 
ciate having the most salient points of the situation gathered together. 

Jilinois—Illinois ranked perhaps the most conspicuously in the 
observance of Fire Prevention Day, October 9th, the fortieth anniversary 
of the great Chicago fire. Chicago naturally was the center of activities, 
with the Chicago Association of Commerce the leading factor. It 
arranged to placard factories and stores, suggesting simple methods of 
fire prevention, and distributed a large amount of literature. The Illinois 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects held a meeting at which 
several leading architects made brief addresses upon the duties of archi- 
tects and builders to protect the community against dangerous construc- 
tion, and insurance organizations were busily taking advantage of the 
alertness of the public mind in the subject of the day. Mayor Harrison 
of Chicago gave Governor Deneen’s movement his heartiest support, 
doing much to make the day successful. 

Indiana.—The interest taken in Indiana was second only to that in 
Illinois. Secretary Wentworth, of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, spent Fire Prevention Day at Indianapolis and addressed the 
pupils-of one of the largest high schools. At the instigation of the school 
superintendent, fifteen minutes were devoted to the interests of the day 
in all grade schools. In most of the other cities of the state similar 
activity was shown, especially in the public schools. There were addresses 
before trade organizations, principally in co-operation with the Indianapo- 
lis Trade Association, which had volunteered to assist other influential 
commercial bodies throughout the state in making a success of Fire 
Prevention Day. 

lowa.—In Iowa November Ist instead of October 9th was appointed, 
and the plans made by the state fire marshal were carried through with 
notable success, as indicated by reports from all the principal cities. At 
Des Moines the Commercial Club had distributed 100,000 pieces of litera- 
ture on the fire prevention question, and cards listing the common causes 
of fire and remedies were distributed among the pupils of the public 
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schools. The department stores joined in the observance of the day by 
enclosing in each bundle fire prevention literature. In Burlington the 
Commercial Exchange arranged a special program in which the busi- 
ness men generally took part. Teachers in public schools spoke to their 
pupils on the common causes of fire ; business men and householders took 
pains to clean up inflammable material, as suggested by the governor. In 
all these interests, the Iowa Fire Prevention Association was active, 
having issued a circular, widely distributed, urging people to give 
attention to the governor’s proclamation. 


Ohio.—Ohio, always active in all fire prevention matters, under the 
direction of the fire marshal’s department, went in for an active observa- 
tion of Fire Prevention Day. Especially in Cincinnati the interest was 
keen ; twelve hundred students of one of the largest high schools listened 
with apparent interest to a lecture by the superintendent of the Chamber 
of Commerce on the reasons for establishing an annual Fire Prevention 
Day. Some of the cities of the state are now carrying daily announce- 
ments in the local press regarding ordinary fire preventive measures, 
such as the use of metal ash cans, the removal of waste material and 
other matters. In Cincinnati the order has gone further that the city 
fire department make a monthly inspection of each building in Cincinnati 
for the purpose of compelling owners and tenants to destroy rubbish 
and arrange interiors so that firemen can easily reach all parts of a 
building in case of fire by night. 


Louisiana.—The cities of the South have not been backward in this 
matter. At Louisiana, for instance, the State Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion has been especially active. One of the results of its work is that the 
Shreveport fire department is after the first of January to have a bureau 
devoted to the work of fire prevention. At New Orleans on October oth, 
five-minute talks were given by teachers in public schools, the purpose 
being to teach the parents through the children regarding the serious- 
ness of our fire losses. Under the direction of the fire department, there 
was a general inspection of the city, in which assistance was given by 
picked inspectors loaned by the insurance companies. 


Tennessee—lIn another southern state, Tennessee, Fire Prevention 
Day was observed on October 25th, and especially successfully in Chatta- 
nooga and Nashville. In those places the citizens generally showed a 
spirit of co-operation with city officials. Leaflets containing fire pre- 
vention axioms were scattered far and wide, and the police, fire and 
scavenger departments were organized for a general inspection, and 
for insisting upon the removal of all combustible rubbish. These 
departments reported that the citizens generally had taken the work 
up with gratifying interest. In those places where bad conditions were 
found, orders were given for cleaning up in order that at the time of 
re-inspection, the demands of the authorities should have been carried 
out. In Nashville, three days were given to fire prevention work, in 
which firemen and patrolmen took special pains to teach the people how 
to reduce losses. 

Missouri—In St. Joseph, Independence, Kansas City and St. 
Louis, the proclamation of Governor Hadley for Fire Prevention 
Day was well observed. Governor Hadley had promulgated a num- 
ber of simple rules suggested by ordinary prudence which could be 
carried out at nominal expense, and these were passed along to the 
heads of big business establishments and individual householders. 
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A St. Louis paper said that because of the work of the day progress 
in fire reduction will be given a great impetus. 

Kentucky.—In Kentucky there was a great gathering of the mem- 
bers of the Kentucky State Fire Prevention Association in Lexing- 
ton, October 27th, and preceding this convention, there had been a 
complete inspection of every business building in the city at the 
direction of sixty experts. 

Virginia.—In Virginia Fire Prevention Day was set for the date 
of November goth, and was observed particularly in the city of Nor- 
folk, where every office building, hotel, tenement house, school, resi- 
dence and theatre was carefully investigated by trained inspectors. 

Texas.—As far south as Texas we find Fire Prevention Day 
noticeably observed. The press of the state summaried the day as 
having marked a distinct advance in the safety of property and 
life in the state. It is said that in San Antonio, for instance, there 
was a genuine cleaning up of back yards, examination into electric 
wiring, and employers impressed upon the minds of employees that 
a little precaution sometimes may save heavy loss. In this city also, 
where they have much trouble in the fall with chimney fires, chimney 
sweepers were busy in preparation for the coming of colder weather. 

Minnesota.—In the more northernly states, we find Minnesota 
observing Fire Prevention Day with especial emphasis. Here the 
governor had been particularly active, having sent out letters to 
mayors of all cities securing their co-operation by sending five dele- 
gates from each city to attend a fire prevention congress held in St. 
Paul, November 8th. At this congress leading business interests in 
the state took council with reference to the protection of property 
and life against forest and other fires. President H. W. Parker, of 
the St. Paul Association of Credit Men, made an important address 
before this convention. 

Wisconsin.—Wisconsin is to be included in this summary, the 
Milwaukee Board of Fire Underwriters causing a unique observance 
of Fire Prevention Day. Through leaflets and the press, this organi- 
zation urged upon all citizens, property owners, and retailers to 
make a thorough inspection of heating plants, conduits, electric wir- 
ing, lamps, etc., and members of the fire department, assisted by the 
police, issued many orders to remedy dangerous conditions. Propri- 
etors of business houses also during visits of inspectors had pointed 
out to them the best methods of protecting their places of business. 

Nebraska.—At Omaha an example was set for other cities by pro- 
viding a fire warden who has authority to enforce proper conditions 
in the matter of fire hazards, and the fire and police commissioners 
had printed for general distribution a pamphlet entitled “How 
to Prevent Fires and What to do in Case of the Same.” The fire 
warden has authority to enter any house or place of business between 
sunrise and sunset to examine the construction, stoves, fire places, 
and boiler rooms, and is required to see that ashes and waste paper 
are placed in non-combustible receptacles. Not only in Omaha, but 
in the rest of the state Fire Prevention Day was unusually well 
observed. 

New York.—Remarkable progress is also being made in New 
York, and particularly in the cities of Rochester and New York. At 
Rochester the work is being done under the direction of the fire 
prevention committee of the Chamber of Commerce, of which W. J. 
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Trimble, president of the Rochester Association of Credit Men, is 
chairman. This committee has distributed an immense amount of 
literature which has not only stirred up an interest in fire prevention 
in Rochester, but in municipalities all over the country. This com- 
mittee has mapped out a plan to meet the architects of Rochester for 
the purpose of getting them to co-operate for better construction, and 
then will meet with the manufacturers and tradesmen to discuss 
better fire prevention facilities in stores and factories, and also plans 
a course in the study of fire prevention in the public schools. 

In New York City, under a law passed by the last legislature, a 
fire prevention bureau has been established. It consolidates under 
the fire commissioner authority with reference to fire prevention, 
which had previously been divided among several departments, 
including tenement house department, building department, fire de- 
partment, and health department, with the result that the authority 
of each was not clearly understood. Under the new bureau, the fire 
commissioner has the authority to appoint over five hundred inspect- 
ors, and can order any building which he finds defective in fire pro- 
tection vacated. His power goes to the extent of closing up the 
business of those employers who fail to comply with his orders as 
to exits, care of inflammable waste, and other elements of danger. 
The duty is now put up so squarely to the fire commissioner that 
there is no chance of bandying responsibility back and forth. The 
work of the bureau also relates to fire escapes, auxiliary fire appli- 
ances, and other precautions. It will be interesting to credit men to 
know that William A. Prendergast, Comptroller of the City of New 
York, and formerly secretary-treasurer of the National Association 
of Credit Men, is giving his heartiest support to the provision of suffi- 
cient funds to make the new bureau’s work effective, and it is probable 
that the sum of $200,000 will be assigned in the city’s 1912 budget 
for the work. A resolution offered by Mr. Prendergast before the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, the purpose of which was to 
remove the bureau from political influence, was adopted, so that the 
bureau wil start off with efficiency as its sole incentive. 

Other States—It would be interesting to recite further the work 
which is being done in Montana, where there has been adopted for 
the use in the public schools, pamphlets upon “The Danger and 
Chemistry of Fire,” in order that the school boys and girls may have 
a practical training in fire-dangers; also the work being done in New 
Mexico, South Dakota, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas all of which 
are worthy of attention. 

As Fire Marshal Zuber of Ohio says, “The value of Fire Prevention 
Day and all that it means will grow as the years go on,” and governors 
of states and mayors of cities will see that they have in this subject 
one which calls for their heartiest co-operation. 

It will be observed that for the most part in the little history of 
Fire Prevention Day given above, the states of the East have not 
entered into this work as have those of the Central West and South. 
The National Board of Fire Underwriters is endeavoring to change this 
condition and arouse the same interest in the subject among the: states 
of the Atlantic seaboard as among those of the West. 


Send to the National Office for samples of its uniform property 
statement blanks and forms for exchanging credit information. 
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Two Noteworthy Reports Before the Annual Conyention 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 


There were two reports presented at the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association in convention at New York in October, which 
would prove as interesting to a body of credit men in convention as 
they did to the members of the wholesale drug trade of the country. 
These were the reports of the Committee on Credits and Collections 
made by Lee M. Hutchins, a vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and of the Committee on Fire Insurance made by) 
George W. Lattimer, of Kauffman-Lattimer Company, a leading mem- 
ber of the Columbus Association of Credit Men. 

It is not the purpose of the BULLETIN to give these reports in 
full, but to refer briefly to the subjects treated. 

One of the most important matters with which Mr. Hutchins’ 
report dealt was the question of settlement of pastdue accounts by 
time notes, there being a wide divergence of opinion among the 
houses in the drug trade as to the advisability of taking notes. Mr. 
Hutchins pointed out that one advantage of a note is that it gets an 
account in interest-bearing form, but a contrary argument was that 
a note is likely to increase the obligations of the debtor rather than 
to decrease them, for the general country merchant assumes in many 
instances that when notes are given for an account, it is settled, and 
if the wholesaler be not careful, he will soon have an open account of 
some dimensions in addition to the notes. In conjunction with this 
question, Mr. Hutchins took up the interest on pastdue balances, 
an investigation of the drug trade indicating that a majority of the 
members of the association collect interest on pastdue accounts. A 
small percentage stated that they “collected if possible,” but the great 
majority said they insisted strictly upon interest. These questions. 
said Mr. Hutchins, raise the question as to whether the jobber is not 
really becoming a banker after the time that bills mature upon regular 
terms. Is he not becoming a banker simply because credit is too 
much extended? Drug merchandise and druggist sundries, Mr. 
Hutchins pointed out, are sold upon specific terms, subject to a reason- 
able discount, and every wholesaler recognizes that beyond question 
the net profit in the wholesale drug business in the last few years 
has been steadily approaching the danger line. This has been due 
to several causes; primarily to the gradual increase of the expense 
of doing business, secondly to excessive competition, and in the third 
place, to the fact that credit is extended to such an extreme limit 
that the interest upon an account after it becomes due has a decided 
effect upon the net profit of the transaction. Now, just as soon as 
an account is pastdue, said Mr. Hutchins, the interest charge is 
applicable, and that rate is based upon banking rates which prevail 
in the district in which the business is located. If an account is from 
thirty days to three months pastdue, it is an easy matter to figure 
what part of the net profit of the transaction is lost when the jobber 
carries that balance over such period of time, and it matters not 
whether the jobber has ample capital or not, for the account repre- 
sents a certain amount of money which has no earning power and 
on the contrary really represents a loan in the bank by the whole- 
saler. Now, in a large majority of instances, these balances, he con- 
tinued, are larger in dollars and cents than can be obtained by a 
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customer at his own bank without good endorsement. This leads to 
the conclusion that through competition wholesalers are induced to 
grant lines of credit that are too much extended, and that if this is 
to be continued, the margin of profit should be greater if the whole- 
saler is to carry customers without interest after the account is due. 

Speaking of the tendency to give excessive discounts, the report 
declares that it is a bad practice and a false notion to give an excessive 
discount, not only because of the money market, but because it is 
generally misleading, and it is not only poor practice but poor policy 
to violate the generally accepted rule upon cash discount. This item 
is something that should be absolutely removed from the field of 
competition, and business should not be solicited on the basis of 
a cash discount, because cash discount is no part of merchandising, 
but practically belongs to the financial end and the banking end of 
every mercantile house. 

Mr. Hutchins’ committee made some careful inquiries among the 
drug trade as to the percentage of retailers who discount their bills, 
and found that wholesalers have a great variety of experiences, 
ranging from 5 per cent. to 80 per cent. Four houses reported 80 
per cent., seven 75 per cent., four 65 per cent., fourteen 60 per cent., 
one 55 per cent., twenty-nine 50 per cent., eight 40 per cent., and so on 
down to a minimum of 5 per cent. The feeling was that a gradual 
education among retailers toward the discounting of all bills, even 
though the funds are provided by a bank loan is producing results, 
and retailers are seeing the advantage to themselves and to the 
wholesalers in taking the cash discount. 

Speaking of co-operation between the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association and the National Association of Credit Men, Mr. Hutchins 
urged that genuine co-operation between the two organizations is logical, 
for while the druggists’ association has a field (for instance in legislative 
matters) occupied by no other association, it is undoubtedly true that the 
National Association of Credit Men is best equipped to handle the credit 
interests of all trades. Mr. Hutchins then listed the special legislative 
interests of the Credit Men’s Association, the bankruptcy law, the bulk 
sales law, the law regarding the filing of chattel mortgages, the fictitious 
name law, the law governing the drawing of checks without funds and 
the exemption laws, in the promulgation of which he felt that the drug- 
gists’ association should give hearty co-operation, looking to the ultimate 
result of establishing more firmly the bases of credit extension and of 
making much safer the loaning of capital by way of distribution of 
merchandise. 

It is difficult to do justice in a few paragraphs to the report of the 
Committee on Fire Insurance, but perhaps the most striking feature of 
the report was the account of the progress which has been made in re- 
ducing fire losses among the members of the association, and also in the 
reduction in the premium rates. Chairman Lattimer brought out that 
while in former reports the highest rates recorded on any of the risks 
of the members reported was $3.25, the highest recorded in the present 
report was $2.75. The lowest rate reported by any of the members was 
ten cents on a three-year term on building, and twenty-five cents on stock, 
a rate given to the concern which recently erected a reinforced concrete 
building in which all the suggestions made by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters through their laboratories in Chicago were adopted. 

Very close to this extremely low rate was one of 16% cents on three- 
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year term on building, and 22% cents on stock, another 15 cents on build- 
ing and 25 cents on stock, another 20 cents on building and 28 cents on 
stock, such rates being made on comparatively new fire-proof buildings 
with all the improvements and suggestions of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters adopted. These rates prove, said Mr. Lattimer, that 
low insurance can be secured when proper action is taken to use every 


fire preventive measure that is known. 


The committee also took justifiable pride in the remarkably small 


fire losses suffered by the members during the year. 


So far as it was 


possible to secure information, it was found that the losses to members 
in the year amounted to $11,945 on buildings and stock, a figure almost 
nil considering the fact that conservative estimates of property and stock 
values in the line in question runs into a figure considerably in excess of 
$50,000,000. These figures would indicate that the drug trade, which 
not many years ago was looked upon as one of the most hazardous, has 
become one of the safe lines for insurance companies to accept risks in. 

Chairman Lattimer referred tothe progress of the fire marshal legis- 
lation, particularly pointing out the effectiveness of the law as adminis- 
tered in Ohio, where the marshal is securing the destruction of thousands 
of fire-trap buildings throughout the various cities of the state. He urged 
that members throughout the country either work to secure for their 
states fire marshal laws, or to improve its administration where it does 


exist. 


Speaking of the National Association of Credit Men, and its interest 
in fire insurance work, Mr. Lattimer reviewed its success in educating 
and instructing retail merchants. He showed how the National Association 
of Credit Men is giving constant attention to the relation of good in- 
surance to credit, is showing how construction could not go on unless 
owners be protected from destruction by fire, how money would not be 
loaned for use in building operations without insurance protection, how 
the manufacturer would hesitate to put his time and money into the pro- 
duction of goods which might be destroyed in an hour by fire unless he 
could be sure of reimbursement from the insurance companies, how the 
manufacturer could not give credit to the wholesalers to whom he sells 
his product nor could they in turn give credit to the retailer, nor the 
retailer to his customers, if there were not insurance indemnity. The 
bank would not loan money to a merchant, he said, unless his stock was 
protected by fire insurance, recognizing that in the great majority of 
cases business men have their own resources locked up in the business 


from which they derive their living. 


Finally, referring again to fire waste, Mr. Lattimer told of a drug 
house which through care and equipment largely reduced its rate. It 
had paid $1.67, and by spending $250, reduced the rate to $1.34. Then 
it left its old building and went into a reinforced concrete fire-proof 
building, sprinkled, thoroughly equipped, and thereupon secured a rate 
of 15 cents on three-year basis on building and 25 cents on stock, and 
this saving was not to be made for one year only, but for every year in 


which the equipment is maintained. 


Why not take advantage of the present alertness of the public 
mind to the fire waste question by helping in the distribution of the 
Association’s leaflets on this subject. Your concern’s best advertising 
is often the indirect, especially if you can find a subject particularly on 


the people’s mind. Write the National office. 
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Professor McVickar, of Columbia University, on the 
Proposals of the National Monetary Commission 


At a public hearing held recently by the National Monetary Com- 
mission to receive suggestions from financial experts on the national 
reserve plan, formulated by Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, Edwin R. A. 
Seligman McVickar, professor of political economy at Columbia Uni- 
versity, appeared, speaking in favor of the Aldrich plan. He said that 
opposition to the plan as a scheme of centralization was, in his opinion, 
a false cry. What it really meant, he said, was a decentralization of 
banking facilities and a centralization of the banking reserve, two im- 
portant elements which were lacking in the present inefficient system. 

“The overwhelming mass of business men favors the proposed 
scheme, and it carries out the economic principles long advanced by 
thinkers in this country and abroad. In devising our present banking 
system the aim, about twenty years ago, was to provide safety for the 
note-holders, but in the years since then the situation has changed 
enormously. The great mass of banking credit now takes the form of 
deposits rather than of note credit, and the idea of safety has changed 
from the safety of the note-holder to that of the depositor. Our present 
system does not provide safety with reference to the depositor. Even 
though the noteholder may, in times of stress, be ultimately safe, if he 
waits long enough, the business man who deals with banks, and needs 
immediate credit carmot get it. This is the fundamental failing of our 
banking system. 

“In the second place, we want not only safety—which we have not 
really got under the present system—but also elasticity. We hear much 
objection to the proposed scheme on grounds of centralization. I think 
this is a false cry, in that the people who use it misunderstand what 
they mean by decentralization: We want decentralization of facilities, 
but centralization of reserve. Facilities must be at the beck and call of 
local communities. But where you have decentralized reserves you can- 
not have facilities. We must have a banking system that will create 
safety, not merely to a few favored business sections, but to business 
throughout the country. The big man can usually step from under in 
times of a panic; the real sufferer is the small business man in outlying 
sections of the country. 

“At present the great distinction between this country and ‘those of 
Europe is the greater importance attached here to speculation in Wall 
Street than to actual business. All the reserve funds of the coun- 
try are loaned for temporary profits to Wall Street at present rather 
than to the business interests. The proposed scheme would not only 
favor the business men instead of Wall Street, but would minimize the 
fluctuations in Wall Street itself, due to the present speculation. 

“In other words, I think the proposed scheme, by putting the re- 
serve largely in the hands of banks throughout the country, would de- 
mocratize banking reserves and banking facilities, instead of putting 
more power into the hands of a few. 

“Under the present system, too, our banking is prevented from par- 
ticipating in the profits of world banking, and has become a purely local 
system. The plan, permitting banks to accept foreign drafts drawn 
upon them and then allowing the National Reserve Association to redis- 
count those papers, will enable a smaller bank in a far western town to 
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have immensely larger chances of profit by participating in the world’s 
banking instead of in purely local business. 

“At the one end, the proposed scheme would decentralize facilities 
and allow the small banker to stand up with the biggest banker in the 
land, and at the other it would internationalize banking, enabling Ameri- 
can bankers to participate in the business of the world. 

“From the point of view of the business man, and through him 
the farmer and laborer, the new system would mobilize commercial 
credit. Hitherto we have used and still use primitive forms in our 
methods of doing business. We must introduce some system of redis- 
counting commercial paper, which we have not now. Japan, which 
adopted our present system, dropped it after a two years’ trial. Of all 
the nations of the world, we alone lag behind in this respect.” 

“I contend that the matter of a good banking system is of more 
vital interest to the people at large—to merchants, manufacturers, farm- 
ers, laborers and all businesses and occupations than to bankers. All 
should have a hand in it. If a plan has some good features let us accept 
these and eliminate or correct the doubtful ones. Only free discussion by 
all will accomplish this. 

“This country, with its wonderful resources, its tremendous de- 
velopments, its men of brains, ought to be the credit exchange center of 
the world. Instead, we have an archaic banking and currency system 
that is in disrepute abroad and that handicaps seriously our every-day 
prosperity and growth. 

“We are either stifled by a currency famine as in 1907, or overbur- 
dened with a plethora of money, as to-day. A good banking system 
would relieve either situation. Nothing else will. 

“In the last few weeks the Bank of Germany increased its loans 
and banknotes by $400,000,000 and decreased its cash by $60,000,000. 
If such a condition should be forced upon the banks of this country 
New York City would be almost instantly plunged into a panic so severe 
that business would be shaken to its foundations from one end of the 
country to another. We have no agency to prevent such a catastrophe. 
As it was, in Germany, after three days business was normal again. Not 
a single failure happened. 

“All admit that such conditions as we witnessed in 1907—when it 
was impossible to drag money into circulation with any kind of security, 
and when as a result all businesses were stagnated and hundreds of 
thousands of men were thrown out of employment—must not occur 
again. 

“We want to keep this problem out of politics, and see that the final 
plan shall be absolutely free from dangerous control by any ambitious 
financial interest. 

“Further than this, we leave the matter open. And we want sug- 
gestions from all—from all businesses, all occupations, all sections, to 
the end that the final plan adopted by Congress shall reflect the demo- 
cratic spirit and sound common sense of the nation.” 


Missing Debtors 


Those listed here are reported as missing. Any information re- 
garding their whereabouts should be sent to the National office: 

Gray & Stern, Wichita, Kans. ; 

O. V. Harris, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
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Gustave F. Luehmann, Buffalo, N. Y.; 

Clark R. Burnham, Stockham or Grand Island, Nebr.; 

J. F. Wilferth, Osceola and Morehouse, Arkansas; 

J. Gillespie, 4032 Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl.; 

H. H. Graves, Monon, Ind.; 

G. E. & H. B. Schneitman, Valley Junction, I[a.; 

L. C. Bricker, Little Falls, Wash.; 

Thos. Tickes, Crab Orchard, Nebr.; 

H. M. McNeely & Son, Shelbyville, Ill. ; 

A. Sobolowski, in the tailoring business at Perry, N. Y.; 

Theo. Patterson, Louisiana, Mo.; 

E. R. Ballou, Milan, Mo.; 

Geo. Scharf, formerly at 618 Quindarc Boulevard, Kansas City, 
Kansas ; 

Charles Gossel, in the hardware business at Page Boulevard, and 
Mt. Claire Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 

K. E. Zahra, formerly in the men’s and women’s furnishing goods 
business at Mobile, Ala., said to have gone to some Florida point; 

H. Jacobs, doing business as Waltzer & Jacobs, at Horicon, Wis. ; 

Karminisky and Swirrinsky, formerly in the tailoring business at 
Tonawanda, N. Y.; 

J. Jancowitz, engaged in the grocery business at Follansbee, W. Va., 
supposed to have gone from there to Pittsburgh; 

J. A. W. Archer, 174 Kind St., E. Toronto, Ontario, Canada; 

J. L. Harmon, Phoenix and Tucson, Arizona, doing business as the 
“Outlet Company” ; 

Rubin Rabinovitz, in dry goods business at 268 New Main St., 
Yonkers, N. Y.; 

Salome Bros., Wellington, Kans. ; 

J. W. McCann, formerly in general store and boot and shoe business 
at Cummings, Ia.; previously at Athelston, Ia. ; 

M. A. Stevens, in painting business at Grand Forks, N. D.; 

Nick Foss, painting contractor, at Minot, N. D.;__. 

Robert Marx, in dry goods business at Pontiac, Mich., as Speedy 
Outlet Company ; 

Morris Feinberg, dry goods business at Mt. Clemens, Mich. ; 

A. C. Krueger, 9261%4 Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. 

E. W. Warren, Goodson, Mo.; 

Chas. W. Cohen, formerly in painting and decorating business at 
San Antonio, Tex., said to have gone to Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Milwaukee Association Active in Prosecuting for 
Fraud 

In the fall of 1910, Ben Gordon, a merchant at Spooner, Wisconsin, 
went into bankruptcy. He had offered a settlement to his creditors in 
satisfactory amount provided his statement of assets and liabilities were 
accepted as accurate. The adjustment bureau of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, however, to which the case was referred, refused to 
accept Gordon’s statement without examination, and insisted that oppor- 
tunity be given to inventory the stock and check up the liabilities. At 
this point Gordon became evasive, and was not disposed to give the 
bureau a fair opportunity to verify his figures; and the case was allowed 
to go into bankruptcy. 

In the course of the examination before the referee, Gordon per- 
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jured himself in respect to the existence of a certain inventory, material to 
the inquiry which the creditors were making. He swore that no in- 
ventory had been taken at the time of the proposed composition, when 
in fact he had taken a complete inventory and had listed it in a perma- 
nent book, which was afterwards found by the creditors and produced, 
entirely refuting the bankrupt’s denial of its existence. 

At this point the Duluth creditors who had also considerable interest, 
joined the Milwaukee creditors, placing their interests in the hands of 
the prosecution bureau of the Milwaukee association. The bureau in 
turn interested the United States district attorney, who brought the mat- 
ter before the grand jury, and in the summer of 1911 an indictment was 
obtained. Gordon was tried, and last month was convicted of the charge 
of perjury and sentenced to imprisonment in the federal penitentiary at 
Leavenworth for a period of thirteen months; he was further sentenced 
to pay a fine of $1,000. 

There is another case in which the Milwaukee association assumed 
the task of prosecution. On July 8, 1911, Frank Parnass entered a plea 
of guilty to a charge of embezzlement of partnership funds, and was sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment at hard labor in the House of Cor- 
rection in Milwaukee county. 

Parnass with a partner conducted a clothing and furnishing goods 
business at West Allis, Wisconsin. For several days in May his partner 
was absent from home, and Parnass took advantage of this fact to make 
a sale of the firm’s entire stock. He hung out a sign “Goods will be 
practically given away,” which proved no exaggeration, for goods were 
sold regardless of cost for almost any price that customers would give. 
It did not take long to dispose of the entire stock, and then Parnass dis- 
appeared, taking with him the proceeds of the sale, forsaking both partner 
and creditors. 

The innocent partner brought the matter to the attention of his 
creditors, who in turn referred it to the Milwaukee Association of Credit 
Men, and through the prosecution bureau, a warrant was secured for 
the arrest of Parnass. He finally was traced to New York City. Ex- 
tradition papers were issued, and he was returned to Milwaukee to stand 
trial, and is still serving his prison term. The Milwaukee association 
is giving as much publicity as possible to these cases in order to show 
merchants that they are serious in their purpose to prosecute fraud. 


You are nearing the turn of the year, the time when you ought 
to be getting fresh property statements from your customers. Be 
forehanded and see if your stock of statement forms needs replenish- 
ing. The Association orders its standard statement forms in large 
quantities and gives members the advantage of this fact. It makes 
no profit on their sale, but encourages their use because these forms 
have been worked out with the utmost care and are probably the 
most satisfactory in existence. Besides, it is a good thing to use a 
statement form which carries the influence of a great business organ- 
ization. 


Association Notes 


Baltimore. 


Eugene O’Dunne addressed a large meeting of the Baltimore Credit 
Men’s Association, held October roth. Mr. O’Dunne’s address had 
mainly to do with freak legislation, which led him to make some dis- 
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paraging criticisms of the lawyers who are sent to the legislature. He 
said although people had not yet learned to take this freak legislation 
seriously ; had not yet begun to feel the effect of these reams of laws 
reeled off year after year, it presents a serious problem and is going to 
prove a steadily increasing burden upon the whole people. 

In order to bring to the attention of the members the facilities of 
the association at the very beginning of the year, Secretary Buck gave 
a short talk in which he showed how the membership had increased by 
nearly one hundred since October, 1910, and the bureau of information 
had also shown its popularity in an increase of thirty-four. Speaking 
of the adjustment bureau, Secretary Buck said that while it is not doing 
a large business, it has guarded the members against parties planning 
to fail for the purpose of making small settlements. As an instance, he 
said a merchant offered 35 per cent. through his attorney, stating that 
if his proposition were not accepted, he would go into bankruptcy and 
creditors would be left without anything. Fifteen out of thirty-five 
creditors accepted the proposition, but a few called in the adjustment 
bureau, which after a brief examination said that 35 per cent. under no 
circumstances would be acceptable. After considerable discussion, the 
offer was raised to 40 per cent., but in the meantime. the adjustment 
bureau had discovered that the bankrupt’s mother had been a partner at 
one time and that creditors had not been given legal notice of a change 
in the firm, and therefore she was still responsible for its debts. The 
bankrupt said that the creditors had no claims upon his mother but in 
order to save her annoyance he would be willing to pay 75 per cent. 
Finally after more discussion, the bureau secured one hundred cents on 
the dollar, thus saving creditors 65 per cent. Secretary Buck referring 
to the information bureau of the association, said that it is one of the 
busiest offices in Baltimore, doing an incalculably important work for its 
members. He pointed out that one of the most important considerations 
of the association during the coming year would be the raising of a 
prosecution fund, steps to assemble which would undoubtedly be taken 
at an early date. 


Buffalo. 


There was a record turn-out at the first meeting of the Buffalo Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men for the season of 1911-12, held October 12th. 
Frank J. Fitzpatrick, of the Buffalo bar, was the principal speaker, his 
subject being “The Standard Form of Fire Insurance Policy.” Mr. 
Fitzpatrick told how the present New York policy was brought about 
by act of the legislature which appointed a commission to draw up a con- 
tract which would be fair to both insurer and insured. The commission’s 
report was adopted, and in 1892 the form of policy as we have it was 
enacted into law. 

“Tt is one of the most perfect legal contracts ever devised,” said Mr. 
Fitzpatrick. It embraces but 2,000 words; half dealing with provisions 
before a loss and half devoted to the conditions applying after a loss. 
The most important part of the policy is the form or slip attached, speci- 
fying the things insured, restrictions and limitations.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick also pointed out that many people overlook the fact 
that any change of interest in property insured, such as the placing of a 
mortgage, selling part ownership, change of membership in a firm, must 
be cited in or noted on a policy, otherwise it becomes void. “The placing 
of a chattel mortgage will void a policy if the insurance company is not 
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notified. This is necessary to let the companies know at all times what 
they are insuring and with whom they are carrying the risks.” 

It was voted to add to the list of committees a committee to be 
known as “The Good and Welfare Committee,” its duty being to act as 
a reception and entertainment committee, devise plans for securing the 
regular attendance of members who attend infrequently, and arrange with 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, if possible, for a permanent place 
of meeting. 

Chicago. 

Charles W. Burrows of Cleveland, O., addressed a meeting of the 
Chicago Association of Credit Men, held October 16th, on the subject 
of one cent postage for first class letters. He referred to the tremendous 
profits which the government is making upon letter postage and the great 
losses it is making on second class matter, which condition has been pre- 
vailing for the last ten years. He declared that each class should more 
nearly meet its own expenses than is at present the case. Mr. Burrows 
referred to the magazines and newspapers, users of the second class rate, 
who, he said, are responsible for the great losses which the postal de- 
partment has been showing year after year. Among other speakers were 
Professor Allan Hoben, of the University of Chicago, whose subject was 
“Choosing a Vocation,” and F. H. McAdow, whose subject was “Bene- 
fits Derived by Codperation Among Credit Men.” 

Cincinnati. 

At the October 19th meeting of the Cincinnati Association of 
Credit Men, Roger W. Babson, of Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, 
spoke on the “Three Essentials of Prosperity,” which he said are 
“Character, knowledge of conditions, and a recognition of the funda- 
mental law of action and reaction as applicable to business.” Mr. 
Babson said that there are no accidents in business; that an absolute 
and unchangeable law governs it the same as in mechanics and 
astronomy, which means that we can make predictions as to what 
business conditions are to be. 

Between 1898 and 1902, Mr. Babson said, when the great trusts 
were formed, the country expanded too rapidly, and consequently 
we had the depression of 1902 through 1904. Then after the country 
had consumed the over production of the expansion period, another 
period of prosperity developed between 1906 and 1908, and the 
country again was not content to grow at a moderate rate, but 
used all her reserve forces and again came into depression. Early in 
1909, however, equilibrium was again fairly well adjusted, and had 
business been content with normal conditions, we would not have our 
present draggy troubles. But we thought we could defy economic 
principles, and in 1909 we opened the throttle wide and pushed 
business to a high point, such as was not justified. 

There was in attendance at the meeting a number of bankers, 
brokers and credit managers from Dayton and Hamilton, attracted 
by the fact that Mr. Babson was to speak. All were deeply impressed 
with Mr. Babson’s address, and at its conclusion voted him hearty thanks. 

At the conclusion of the address, it was reported that since the 
previous meeting considerable advance membership work had been 
done; it was pointed out that twenty new members had been obtained, 
and it was decided to continue the membership campaign until after 
the next annual meeting. 
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Cleveland. 


With the return of the fall months, the Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men resumed its regular fortnightly noon-day luncheons, the 
first being held September 28th, when Newton D. Baker, city solicitor, 
made a talk on political conditions in the United States and the countries 
of Europe, and Judge William H. McGannon spoke on the new municipal 
court. 

At the noon meeting on October 12th, the speakers were F. G. 
Hogan, director of public safety, who spoke on the business methods of 
the city of Cleveland, and George T. McIntosh of the National One Cent 
Postage Association, who told of the progress of the campaign being 
conducted by his organization to lower the rate on first-class mail matter. 

At the noon-day luncheon of October 26th, A. J. Leitch was the 
principal speaker. Mr. Leitch offered some convincing ideas on benefits 
of organization. He said that the business man who can see only the 
direct dollar and cents benefit in membership in a business organization 
has an exceedingly narrow vision, that the exchange of ideas which is 
made possible through the Cleveland Association of Credit Men, for 
instance, is of the highest importance to the development of the mem- 
bers individually, and consequently of their association, for men in order 
to develop must be as willing to give as to receive. It is good to meet 
men in other lines of business, said Mr. Leitch, because the fundamental 
principles of all lines of business are the same and the general problems 
of all are the same. This, he said, is particularly true on the financial 
or credit end in which this association is interested. 

The increasing attendance upon these luncheons indicates that they 
are the meetings which the credit men look forward to and appreciate. 


Columbus. 


At a meeting of the Columbus Association of Credit Men held 
November 1st, E. St. Elmo Lewis addressed the association on 
“Good Advertising.” ‘Mr. Lewis argued for simplicity in advertising, 
because it must appeal, generally speaking, to the average mind 
rather than to the superior mind. Four-syllabled words, therefore, 
should never be used, and three-syllabled words only as a last resort. 
He said that only a small percentage of the illustrations seen so much 
nowadays are genuine helps to advertising matter. Ask the question, 
Is the advertisement just as strong without the picture? The answer 
will be in the affirmative if the picture strengthens the argument, 
clarifies the description of the goods and holds the attention for the 
interest to develop. If the illustration is one that can be fitted to 
anything and everything, look out for it. 

He said further, that good advertising must ring true. You must 
not talk as though you were “bluffing,” or as if you were trying to 
make a big effect out of a little fact. A good way to test plausibility 
is to read the matter you have written over to somebody, and if he 
asks, “Is it so?” then re-write the copy. 


Dallas. 

There was a large and enthusiastic attendance at the meeting of the 
Dallas Association of Credit Men, held October sth. During the short 
business session, Edward B. Williams, manager of the interchange bureau. 
made a report, at the conclusion of which the meeting voted heartily to 
endorse the highly commendable work of the bureau during the past 
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year. This vote came after short talks made by several of the members, 
in which the various phases of the bureau’s work for the benefit of 
creditors were brought out. Addresses also on the subject of fire in- 
surance were made by H. P. Farr and Ira L. Allen, the speakers pointing 
out particularly the remarkable progress which had been made in fire 
insurance and fire prevention in the state of Texas during the last two 
years. Legislative matters looking to betterment of credit conditions 
were outlined and referred to appropriate committees. 


Denver. 


At the annual meeting of the Denver Credit Men’s Association, held 
October roth, H. J. Thomas was elected president, J. Sidney Brown, Jr., 
vice-president, A. E. Matthews, treasurer, and John T. Brady, secretary. 
Colonel John S. Irby, secretary to the mayor of the city, made a brief 
address on “The Duty of the Business Man in Politics.” He showed 
beyond question how it is squarely “up to” the business man to select 
for public office efficient servants of the people, and stated that unless 
business men insistently make known their demands, the people’s affairs 
will be administered by men unworthy of confidence. 

At the conclusion of the meeting President Thomas announced his 
committee chairmen for the ensuing year, stating that he wished to have 
it understood that they were all now ready to undertake the work devolv- 
ing upon their special departments. 

Detroit. 


At the October 24th meeting of the Detroit Association of Credit 
Men, Frank E. Doremus, a member of Congress, outlined the probable 
legislation which Congress will pass at its coming session. He said he 
felt certain Congress would avoid doing that which would seriously dis- 
turb business conditions ; that there would be no radical legislation adopted, 
for while the country is progressive, it is not inclined to be radical. He 
believed some reductions in tariff schedules as relate to woolens, cottons, 
iron and steel, would be made, and declared also that an attempt to 
repeal the bankruptcy law might be made, but would probably be frus- 
trated, for most Congressmen feel that one bankruptcy law for the en- 
tire country, even if the law is defective, is better than forty-six different 
insolvency laws. 

Again, Congressman Doremus said, the next session must seriously 
take up legislation regarding the Panama Canal and its schedule of tolls 
and make arrangements for docks and repair yards all of which is essential 
for the proper and full use of the canal. 

Following Congressman Doremus, Charles A. Brownell made an 
earnest plea for reduced fire losses in Detroit, and pointed out how to a 
large extent the present losses might be avoided. 


Fort Worth. 


The executive committee of the Fort Worth Association of Credit 
Men arranged that the meeting of October 20th should be an open 
meeting for the business men of the city. An interesting program had 
been arranged, and the appeal of the directors for an especially large 
attendance was effective. With a view to stirring up a better sentiment 
among the merchants of the city for better fire protection, an address was 
made by Van A. Webster, of San Antonio, manager of the Southern 
Underwriters. So interesting was the discussion which followed that it 
was voted that the November meeting should also be devoted to, insur- 
ance subjects. 
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Grand Rapids. 


At the October 24th meeting of the Grand Rapids Association of 
Credit Men, President Sehler greeted an outpouring of members such as 
should satisfy the most exacting head of an organization. 

After reports from delegates to the last annual convention of the 
National Association, Judge Willis D. Perkins spoke on “Employers’ 
Liability.” He pointed out that the United States stands alone among 
the industrial countries as having no national protective laws for em- 
ployees. 

Twenty-two of the civilized nations have passed laws on this ques- 
tion, he said, and while differing in details, the general scheme is the 
same—protection to the worker. Judge Perkins then outlined the provi- 
sions of compensation to injured workmen as in the Michigan law, and 
said the time is near when the employer will be compelled to treat his 
employees the same as he does any other valuable asset, the cost thereof 
to be charged against the business and ultimately against the consumer. 

United States District Attorney Fred C. Wetmore followed Judge 
Perkins in a short talk on the “Relation of the Lawyer to the Credit 
Man.” 

He said that he was greatly impressed with the vigor of the Credit 
Men’s Association, and considered it a power for commercial good or 
evil, according to the way its power of granting or resricting credit may 
be exercised. 

He offered pointed criticism of credit associations in general by 
touching on the question of compromising with bankrupts, saying that he 
did not believe an association or individual had the right to compromise 
a crooked failure for the sake of a few dollars that might be saved. He 
said the business structure of today and the future would be better 
served in such cases by allowing the law to take its course even if it 
did involve a slight loss. 

His telief was that the relations between the lawyer and credit man 
must of necessity become more vital as t'me goes on for new problems 
are arising every year that require legal advice, and there is no reason 


why the lawyer and credit men should not work hand in hand to their 
mutual benefit. 


Indianapolis. 


At the annual meeting of the Indianapolis Association of Credit 
Men, held October 13th, C. Norwood Hawkins was elected president, 
Arthur C. Moore, vice-president, John A. Ross, secretary, and Claire S. 
Dearborn, treasurer. Upon the suggestion of the retiring president, 
Aaron Wolfson, it was voted to add to the list of committees a standing 
committee on insurance. Also it was voted to take up at once ways 
and means of increasing the membership, the feeling being that the asso- 
ciation was carrying upon its rolls a far smaller proportion of the business 
houses of the city than its importance demands. 


Lexington. 


On October 19th the Lexington Credit Men’s Association held a 
meeting at which J. J. Saunders, manager of the Louisville branch of R. 
G. Dun & Company, made an address on “How to Judge Credits,” and 
S. P. Royster read the report of the Fire Insurance Committee. 

Mr. Royster referred particularly to the governmental recognition of 
our national fire loss, as shown by the fact that in several states, what is 
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known as “Fire Prevention Day” has been set aside for the purpose of 
calling sharply to the attention of the people the disgrace of our fire 
losses and of pointing out methods of reducing them. Mr. Royster 
declared that conditions of safety in Lexington were far from satisfactory 
and recommended that the association ask the mayor to set aside a day 
in November when the citizens of Lexington would be asked to clean up 
their premises and thus help in protecting the city against conflagration. 

He pointed out the fact that the city needed to give attention to its 
water supply as shown by the fact that one Lexington house found it 
could secure a reduction in insurance rates from $1.05 to $0.35 by putting 
in automatic sprinklers, but could not prevail upon the water company 
to make necessary connections. 

He said the watchword of the members of the association ought to 
be “Every fire the same size as at the start.” He said this condition could 
be largely brought about through the earnest efforts of the business men 
of the city. 

Memphis. 


The Memphis Association of Credit Men held its first fall meeting 
October 24th. President Ramsey stated that the purpose of the meeting 
was to discuss in what direction the association during the coming year 
could most advantageously direct its efforts. Each committee chairman 
made his report, the Legislative Committee showing that it was still 
working to secure the bulk sales law in Arkansas, and was following 
closely with Texas credit men the test of the bulk sales law now being 
made by the Supreme Court of that state. 

The Membership Committee reported that while it had been inactive 
during the summer months, plans were now being made for a vigorous 


campaign for new members in which each member would be expected 
to assist. 


It was voted that the November meeting be of a semi-social 
nature the main purpose of which would be to get credit men to become 
better acquainted with each other and that a part of the time be spent 


in short talks on “Humorous Experiences in the Business Life of Credit 
Men.” 


Milwaukee. 


At the October 19th meeting of the Milwaukee Association of Credit 
Men a committee, previously appointed, consisting of E. A. Friend, H. L. 
Eisen, Alexander Wall, Richard J. Morawetz and D. L. Sawyer, made a 
report in which the establishment of a Credit Exchange Bureau was 
favored. The meeting approved the findings of the committee, and asked 
the directors to arrange all details. 


Minneapolis. 

At a largely attended meeting of the Minneapolis Association of 
Credit Men, held October 17th, Leroy J. Boughner made a plea for the 
cultivation of a civic spirit of neighborliness, his subject being “Minne- 
apolis, a City of Opportunities.” Mr. Boughner said that it would mean 
much to Minneapolis if its citizens gave a warmer welcome to the new 
residents who are constantly settling in their midst. These newcomers 
should be assisted to make business friends and to connect themselves with 
pleasant associations. This, he said, would do much to help in building up 
the moral stability of the community, because it would make of these new 
residents, at once, valuable citizens. Mr. Boughner estimated that there 
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are five thousand men and women in the city, many of whom, not having 
had the benefit of neighborhood association, are inclined to seek their 
entertainment where it is far from uplifting. To illustrate, he told how, 
in one of the blocks of the city, there lived an American, two Jewish, two 
Scandinavian and two German families, none of whom knew each other, 
but the Garden Club, one of the best organizations in the city, arranged 
that a garden be planted in the yard of the American housewife, and this 
immediately became the center of attraction for her neighbors. The interest 
spread and before long the garden became not only the center for parties 
for ? people of that block, but for the general neighborhood all about. 

F, J. Hopkins spoke on the methods employed by the cooperative 
store under existing management of co-operative leagues. 


Newark. 


At the meeting of the Newark association held October 17th, 
George F. Jancovius, chairman of the Fire Insurance Committee, 
recommended that the association endorse a bill for a fire marshal 
law which was prepared jointly by the Public Welfare Committee of 
Essex County, the Committee on Fire Hazard Affairs of the Boaril 
of Trade, and the Fire Insurance Committee of the Newark Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. He said that the fire marshals of the various 
states are “making good,” and that it was high time Newark got 
in line for this important factor in reducing fire waste. 

I. C. Brown read a paper on “Department Store Credits,” and 
President Curtis R. Burnett spoke on “Collections and How to Handle 
Them.” In his address President Burnett advocated the creation of 
a credit interchange bureau under the Newark association. 


New Orleans. 


The New Orleans Association of Credit Men is steadily building 
up the popularity of its weekly noon-day luncheons by reason of the 
excellent practical programs offered. At the October 9th meeting, W. 
S. Sprague, manager of the New Orleans Commercial Bureau, spoke on 
“Employment Features of Business Institutions.” He showed how 
concerns are hampered in securing the proper kind of employees. He 
advised co-operation among heads of business houses in the problem of 
securing good men, and that they make a sort of clearing house for the 
employment of any class of help that may be needed. It would save long 
investigations and other details when a new employee is desired, he de- 
clared. 

The October 17th meeting listened to S. G. Steiner, manager of the 
New Orleans office of Parke, Davis & Company. Mr. Steiner spoke on 
“The Relations of the Employer and the Employee,” making many sug- 
gestions looking to better efficiency of the sales force. 

At the October 24th meeting, H. H. Ahrens, of the Picayune, gave 
a talk on some experiences in business life. He also offered many prac- 
tical ideas out of his very full and active career. 


New York. 


At the annual fall meeting of the New York Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, held October 26th, what might be called an “Ex-presidents’ 
night” was observed, the committee in charge having secured for 
the speakers’ table as many former presidents of the association as 
possible. At the conclusion of President Frank S. Flagg’s annual 
address, in which he reviewed the work of the association during the 
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past year, Charles A. Conant, who was the American delegate to 
the conference at The Hague on international bills of exchange, spoke 
on “Central Banking and Acceptances,” and Hugh Gordon Miller on 
“Opportunities for Business in Central America.” 

At the conclusion of these addresses, M. E. Bannin, the first 
president of the association, told of the earliest days of the organiza- 
tion. He was followed by Charles Biggs, the second president, and 
by Richard P. Messiter, who served from 1897 through 1898. Then 





followed O. G. Fessenden, now serving the National Association as J ‘Dut 
acting secretary and treasurer, who was the head of the New York § * °' 
association during the year 1898-1899; T. H. Bartindale, A. H. Wat- § 2° 
son, and Howard Marshall also spoke. Past presidents who were 

not able to attend were Charles E. Meek, who was at the time in have 
Lexington attending a meeting of the Kentucky Bankers’ Association, § ‘ict 
Malcolm Graham and W. S. Armstrong. ; 

Mr. Conant brought out in his address the benefits which would § kins 
be conferred upon the business community through the National 
Reserve Association, by bringing about the concentration of reserve J 45° 
money in strong hands. He declared that with this concentration ; 
of reserves and the power to issue notes, the proposed Reserve Asso- § [ati 
ciation would afford a reservoir to be drawn on in times of need, — ™@! 
and would be able to maintain comparatively moderate discount rates Sta 
for commercial paper. Phi 

mo 
Norfolk. 

At the noon day meeting of the Norfolk Association of Credit Men, wil 
held October 25th, G. Sellman Williams, manager of the association's e 
credit bureau, gave an interesting account of his recent trip to Charles- wa 
ton, South Carolina. He told of the work of the merchants of that city J PO 
throvgh their Chamber of Commerce, to attract trade to Charleston, and 
declared that the vigor and enterprise with which this work is being me 
conducted would surprise most merchants who are in the habit of thinking J ™ 
that these qualities do not exist in that staid old town. Mr. Williams et 
spoke also of the impression created among merchants in territory con- , 
tiguous to Norfolk by the rebate plan of the Credit Men’s Association. = 
He said this plan, though tried in an experimental way, had served its 
purposes, having brought many excellent orders from new customers into Fr 
the Norfolk market. 

Oklahoma City. 

At the annual meeting of the Oklahoma City Credit Men’s Asso- sy 
ciation, held October roth, Fred Miller of the Acme Milling Company, M 
was elected president; Eugene Miller, of Kerfoot-Miller & Company, er 
vice-president, and Colin S. Campbell, of the City State Bank, treasurer. bt 
The principal interest in the meeting was the report by J. E. O’Neil, as M 
delegate to the national convention. Mr. O’Neil spoke of the plan to m 
establish a national prosecution fund. In doing so he emphasized the g 
point that it is not a part of the plan that this fund should supplant d 
local association prosecution funds. He said that this year the Okla- I 
homa association should take up especially two things,—the establish- n 
ment of a local prosecution fund, and the equipment of the association n 
for handling adjustments. r 

The meeting was well attended and there was much enthusiasm t 
exhibited. h 
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Philadelphia. 


The Philadelphia Association of Credit Men held its fifteenth annual 
meeting October 25th, when Leslie M. Shaw, formerly Secretary of the 
Treasury, made an address‘in which he disapproved of the Aldfich pro- 
posals for currency reform. 

“Central banking systems may be successful in other countries, where 
there is only one parliament, or one system of justice,’ said Mr. Shaw, 
“but in the United States we have forty-seven different systems, and this 
is sure to bring confusion in the settlement of questions that must of 
necessity arise.” 

Mr. Shaw declared that if a central bank were established it would 
have the power to fix the prices of cotton and corn, and be in position to 
dictate to the smaller financiers of the country. 

“This,” he said, “will spell ruin to those not in favor with the money 
kings.” 

Following Mr, Shaw’s address, D. G. Endy, retiring president of the 
association, declared himself in favor of the Aldrich system. 

Judge William H. Staake spoke on “The Courts and Uniform Legis- 
lation.” He criticised the delay in trying cases, and urged the business 
men to take more interest in legislation affecting the courts. Judge 
Staake pointed out that in 1874 there were four common pleas courts in 
Philadelphia County, with twelve judges. Today there are only three 
more judges. 

“Get to work in the legislature and urge the enactment of laws that 
will be a betterment to business men,” the judge said. “One of the 
reasons why there is not complete uniformity of laws in the different 
states is that the business men refuse to take an active part in pro- 
posed legislation.” 

Samuel Scoville, an attorney, urged the association to aid in the 
movement for a municipal court. He said that 1,470 cases have been 
tried and finished in Philadelphia this year, whereas in Chicago, where 
a municipal court has been established, the number is 48,407. 

_ _The following officers were elected at a business meeting of the asso- 
ciation : 


President Charles D. Joyce; vice-president, H. E. Moody; treasurer, 
Freas Brown Snyder. 


Pittsburgh. 


At its luncheon of October 12th, Governor John K. Tener of Penn- 
sylvania was given a reception by the Pittsburgh Association of Credit 
Men, over 600 members and guests being present. In his address, Gov- 
ernor Tener paid attention to the new order of government in Pitts- 
burgh, particularly to the recently established Allegheny County Court. 
Mr. Tener spoke with great satisfaction of his finding in Pittsburgh, 
men who, at personal sacrifice, were willing to come forward to help in 
giving Pittsburgh good government. He pointed out that this fact in- 
dicated more than anything else a new conception of the order of things 
in the minds of the citizens, and that in Pennsylvania there is now as . 
never before a deep-seated desire for economy and the elevation of 
morals. Vice-President James E. Porter of the Pittsburgh association 
replied to Governor Tener, thanking him for his part in getting through 
the new charter for the city, and for the magnificent appointments he 
had made to the courts of the county and to the new council of nine. 
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The Pittsburgh association entertained at its noonday meeting 
of October 17th the five judges of the new county court of Allegheny 
County. The principal address was made by Judge William A. Way, 
presiding judge of the court, who said that. if the Pittsburgh Associa- 
tion of Credit Men may not be greeted as the “Father of the County 
Court,” it is at least entitled to be known as the “God-father” of that 
institution. He said that the rules and forms for practice before the 
court are extremely simple, a party bringing a suit being required to 
file a written statement of his cause of action, a copy of which is served 
on the defendant, who must file a written reply in all actions or contracts 
at least two days before the hearing. A copy of this reply is mailed by 
the clerk to the plaintiff, so that all the plaintiff has to do after com- 
mencing suit is to await the receipt of this reply, which informs him 
of the defense he must meet at the hearing. At this hearing the case 
is disposed of by one or more of the judges and without a jury unless 
a jury trial has been especially requested by either of the parties, such 
request being accompanied by the jury fee of $4. Now, an unsuccessful 
litigant in a case must, if plaintiff, give bond for costs and if defendant, 
bonds for the whole amount of the debt. The rules provide that in all 
such cases the surety offered, unleSs a duly recognized surety company, 
must sign a full statement as to the location, title, value of and incum- 
brance on, the property offered as security. In other words the court 
feels that after a judgment has once been entered after a fair trial, the 
party desiring to appeal should offer security not a whit less safe than 
would be demanded by any careful banking institution for a loan. The 
practical result of these rigid requirements has been that in only one 
appeal has a surety been offered that was not unquestionably good, and 
out of a hundred and one cases actually tried only fifteen appeals have 
been taken by the defendant. And there is this fact also: that the 
debtor who appeals wholly for purposes of delay now realizes the fu- 
tility of this method and will often settle without the necessity for suit. 
The speaker said that he believed this new court had settled the problem 
of the law’s delay in Allegheny County, for the court is taking care of 
all cases promptly. Judge Way was followed by Judges R. A. Kennedy, 
Charles F. McKenna, T. C. Jones, and D. M. Miller, all of whom, said 
Judge McKenna, “concurred” in complimenting the Pittsburgh Associa- 
tion of Credit Men for its labors in behalf of the court’s establishment. 


The members of the Pittsburgh Industrial Development Commis- 
sion attended the luncheon of the Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men 
held October 26th. The members of this commission include some of 
the foremost bankers, transportation and industrial leaders of the city. 
One of the members of the commission, Robert Garland, who is also a 
member of the council of nine of Pittsburgh’s government, said that 
there was need in Pittsburgh for more of the spirit of the great west, the 
spirit of co-operation and fearless energy. He said it is important that 
the cost of living in Pittsburgh be reduced, and he believed that a study 
of the methods of marketing the produce which comes into the city 
could bring about this result. Other members of the commission made 
short addresses in which they brought out the measure of wealth of 
the County of Allegheny, and showed why Pittsburgh is a logical center 
not only for the production of raw material of manufacture, but for 
the turning out of the finished products, such as small hardware, so that 
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Pittsburgh’s industries shall be diversified. It was reported that the 
work of the commission is being so thoroughly appreciated by the com- 
mercial and financial institutions of the city that it is receiving very 
large contributions. 


At the noon-day meeting of the Pittsburgh Association of Credit 
Men, held November 2d, President R. M. Little of the Pennsylvania 
Conference of Charities and Correction, made an address in which he 
dwelt upon the civic progress of Pittsburgh during the last eighteen 
months. He showed how graft had been exposed and lessened, and im- 
provement in civic and social order had followed. For this change he 
gave credit to the present city council, and the new board of public edu- 
cation. He also said there was much hope for the city in the new county 
court, secured largely through the work of the Pittsburgh Association 
of Credit Men, for he said that this court is intended to give the poor 
man his rights. Mr. Little also briefly outlined the real purposes and 
work of the Associated Charities of Pittsburgh, which is making a‘ 
scientific study of the most serious economic questions before the people 
to-day, and is trying to determine how the poorer social fabric can be 
improved and made of greater value to the community. Mr. Little was 
followed by Charles F. Weller, general secretary of the Associated 
Charities, who talked on the actual working methods pursued by his 


organization. 
Portland. 


The Portland Association of Credit Men held its first fall meeting 
November 18th, with an attendance of 116 members. The purpose of 
the meeting was to discuss advance work and President Henderson called 
upon all chairmen of comrhittees to outline their plans for the year. 

In its report the Membership Committee especially, showed it had 
put itself in readiness to take up the year’s work, having prepared for 
distribution a very strong booklet on “Points, Pointers and Pointed 
Reasons Why Your House Should Have a Membership in the Portland 
Association of Credit Men.” Under this heading the committee had 
brought to bear arguments against which no concern of any importance 
should be proof. Many of the arguments were given in communications 
from members who had thoroughly tried out the value of membership in 
their own affairs. 

Otto Mangold presented a protest against the “Long Credit Evil,” 
and an address was made by J. D. Benner, of Tacoma, on “How Best to 
Secure the Benefits of a Bankruptcy Law”; I. H. Jennings, of Seattle, 
spoke on “Fraudulent Failures, Experiences and Results,” and R. L. 
Sabin on “Credit Exchanges and Co-operation among Jobbers.” 


St. Louis. 

At the October 19th meeting of the St. Louis Association of Credit 
Men, Festus J. Wade, president of the Mercantile Trust Company, spoke 
upon the weaknesses of the financial system of the United States, which 
he said are so pronounced that they are preventing us from attaining the 
full measure of prosperity which this country, by reason of its resources, 
ought to reach. 

Mr. Wade offered some telling arguments for currency reform. 
“The solidity of commerce is based on the soundness of the financial 
system,” he said. “Business cannot meet the conditions which beset it 
unless the financial system is both sound and flexible.” 
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Then he explained the Aldrich plan for reconstructing the financial 
system, referring to it as a proposition to unify the 26,000 reserves of 
American banks, so that there would be one reserve in their place. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Wade continued, the United States financial sys- 
tem is the worst of the great countries of the world. The French system 
is the best, but England and Germany also have good plans. The Aldrich 
system he commended as an improvement on the French. No permanent 
or satisfactory change can be accomplished in America, Mr. Wade de- 
clared, without entirely reconstructing the present foundation. 

“The present defect is that the volume of money expands in a time 
of prosperity, but contracts when adversity comes,” Mr. Wade said. “In 
a time of strain the tendency is to diminish the loans and increase the re- 
serves, which aggravates the commercial situation by taking the money 
out of circulation. 

“The Aldrich plan will enable the banks to keep the money in use. 
They may apply to the National Reserve Association and obtain money. 
‘The Aldrich plan eliminates every element of speculation, as the money 
can be acquired only as a loan on strictly commercial paper. The mani- 
fest object is to support and strengthen business and prevent catastro- 
phies.” 

Mr. Wade attacked bond-secured circulation, declaring the principle 
of requiring bonds as security is wrong and even injurious. As an illus- 
tration, he alluded to the British consols, bearing 2.5 per cenit. interest. 
He said fifteen years ago they had a market value of $104, whereas they 
now bring only $80. “In other words, these securities are valued below 
par,” he declared. 

As an example of the operation of the Aldrich plan, Mr. Wade gave 
the experience of the Bank of England following the Baring failure. 
“England was in the throes of a panic. The Bank of England negotiated 
with the Bank of France for the loan of 75,000,000 francs. The confidence 
of the British public was restored as soon as announcement was made 
that the loan had been granted. The Bank of England did not even 
break the seal on the consignment. 

“In this country, there are no precautions against panic or the con- 
traction of the money supply. The United States have nothing but 
makeshifts.” 

Mr. Wade also showed that the very laws and rules of the Govern- 
ment relating to money are an impediment in a time of strain. 

Henry C. Scott of the Mound City Paint and Color Company, dis- 
cussing the malady of commercial failures, recommended a public-school 
course in ordinary business and credit. The next generation, he con- 
tended, should be instructed in the methods of trading and the rudiments 
of credit, so that failures might be reduced in number. 

Mr. Scott was followed by Phillips W. Moss, ex-prosecuting attorney 
of St. Louis, who spoke of the use of the criminal courts for the collec- 
tion of accounts, comparing the present methods with those prevailing 
years ago, and pointing out the tendency to show mercy when persons who 
are not really criminals try to make amends. He spoke of the question 
of compounding a felony, declaring that the courts might be charged 
with this themselves, whereas, in fact they were merely putting into effect 
the modern idea of obtaining the best results. He believed that there 
should be more elasticity of the law and new precedents in the law should 
be followed, as they are in business, art, science and commerce, instead of 
being swayed by the precedents of the past. 
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St. Paul. 


The St. Paul Association of Credit Men held its first meeting since 
the summer recess on October roth, there being over a hundred mem- 
bers present. President Parker announced that it is the purpose of the 
officers this year to make the meetings as educational as possible, in order 
to stimulate the thought of the younger credit men particularly along the 
lines of greater efficiency in credit work. He said, for instance, that it 
had been decided to offer a prize for the best letter to a customer in which 
is set forth an argument for the paying of interest on past due accounts. 

At the October meeting a typical financial statement, such as reaches 
the desk of the credit man every day from country merchants, was re- 
viewed, the members bringing out informally the weaknesses of the 
statement. 

C. D. McLaren, representing the board of directors of the North- 
western Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, reported upon the results of the bureau’s 
operations during the year ending June 30, 1911. He said that the bureau 
then had in liquidation 233 estates, and during the year some $550,000 
had been distributed to creditors in the shape of dividends. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the bureau charges but 5 per cent. on dividends dis- 
tributed, it has paid all its expenses and accumulated a small surplus. 
He said that the bureau’s interests are now so large that it has twenty- 
two employees regularly in the office, and from twenty to forty in the 
field in charge of stores in liquidation, and the bureau’s office has become 
a market place for buyers of stocks and parties seeking locations to en- 
gage in business. He said furthermore the bureau has in hand for the 
prosecution of fraudulent failures a fund of $20,000, and within the year 
it has been instrumental in sending several fraudulent debtors to the 
penitentiary for various terms. 


He added that through the broad co-operation of the merchants in 
the Northwest, it had become an indisputable fact that the Northwestern 
Jobbers’ Credit Bureau is handling more cases of néar-bankruptcy than 
any other credit bureau in the country, and is handling all these affairs 
for the joint benefit of debtors and creditors. 


Salt Lake City. 


At the monthly meeting and luncheon of the Utah Association of 
Credit Men, held October 11th, President Parsons made a report upon 
the doings of the board of directors of the National Association, from 
whose annual meeting he had just returned. He referred particularly 
to the proposed national prosecution fund, the method of assembling 
and handling which is now being worked out by the Investigation and 
Prosecution Committee of the National Association. The primary pur- 
pose of this fund, he said, will be to strengthen the prosecution funds 
of the local associations, and make the prosecution work more effective 
where interests are divided over a large section of country and among 
several markets. Mr. Parsons said that there was scarcely a credit man 
in the country but who felt the necessity of a national fund for prose- 
cuting fraud, and the only division of opinion is on the method of 
raising and managing it. 

Savannah. 


At a meeting of the Savannah Credit Men’s Association, held October 
24th, a committee was appointed to look into and devise a plan of in- 
corporation and organization of a salvage system to handle stocks in 
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bankruptcy cases, thus protecting from unnecessary loss the ‘creditors 
of bankrupt concerns. 

It was reported that the advisability of forming such an organization 
had been taken up with many of the leading business houses of Savannah, 
practically all of whom had expressed a willingness to subscribe to the 
stock. 


Seattle. 


At the monthly meeting of the Seattle Association of Credit Men, 
held October 16th, Harold Preston, attorney and legal adviser of the 
state commission to draft a Workman’s Compensation Act, made an 
address in which he reviewed the legal phase of workman’s compensation, 
starting with the old English customs, the fellow servants’ act, and the 
contributory negligence act. 

The new law which Mr. Preston was largely responsible for draft- 
ing was put into effect in Washington September 1st. Under the old 
system he said the insurance indemnity which went to a workman was 
divided in about the following proportions: 20 per cent. to the injured 
workman, I5 per cent. to his attorney, 25 per cent. to the soliciting in- 
surance agent, and 40 per cent. fee for the attorney defending the suit, 
court costs, and profits for the insurance company; but under the new 
law, all the money will go directly to the injured workman. 

O. L. Wood, a member of the association, who had just returned 
from a trip through southeastern Alaska, spoke on the general business 
conditions and outlook in that territory. He was followed by W. L. 
Collier, who also had returned from a trip to the interior of Alaska, 
covering a somewhat different territory from that covered by Mr. Wood. 


Syracuse. 


Business honesty and the bankrutpcy law were the themes upon 
which Congressman M. E. Driscoll talked at the October 26th meeting 
of the Syracuse Association of Credit Men. Mr. Driscoll found a great 
deal of fault with the bankruptcy law; first with its principle from the 
moral standpoint, because he objected to a law that places a premium on 
failure or dishonesty, that permits a man to run into debt and then go 
into bankruptcy rather than pay his debts to get his name clear. 

He said that he was not in favor of the repeal of the bankruptcy law 
because he knew that the great financial interests of the country wish it 
retained on the ground that it gives a uniform and orderly procedure 
for the closing up of failed estates. 

Mr. Driscoll said there were certain phases of business which it 
appeared to him were not being carried on honestly and efficiently in this 
country, as, for instance, the Lloyd insurance associations, a system which 
has been in vogue in England for centuries with marked success, yet 
which here has been given a bad name through dishonest or incompetent 
administration. He said the same is true of savings and loan asso- 
ciations which have had clear records in Great Britain for many years, 
and have been of great benefit to the poorer classes of citizens. He 
said that while a great many such associations were doing good work 


in America, yet it was only after experiences which have cost the com- 
mon people immense sums of money. 


Toledo. 


The Toledo Association of Credit Men held a meeting October 2oth, 
and discussed the possibility of modifying the state constitution so that 
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a bulk sales law will be possible in Ohio. It was pointed out that while 
Ohio has twice passed bulk sales measures, both of them have been 
declared unconstitutional, and Ohio is now one of only six states of the 
Union without a bulk sales law. It was felt, therefore, that the credit 
interests of the entire state ought to join together to bring it about that 
Ohio may constitutionally have such a measure. George B. Kirby and 
A. A. Hall made addresses on the reciprocal relations between manufac- 
turers and mercantile agencies. 
Utica, 

Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary of the National Fire Protection 
Association, made an address before the Utica Association of Credit Men 
at a special meeting held in the Chamber of Commerce, October 13th. 
Mr. Wentworth told how his association came into existence through 
a study made by insurance men of the common causes of fire, and how 
its work had grown until it has attracted to itself ‘in its brief years, a 
remarkable amount of attention, 

Comparing the losses of European countries with those of our own, 
he said that the cause of our excessive fire losses is largely psychological ; 
that any people brought up in affluence, are inclined to be extravagant, 
and in this land we have been so rich in timber that we have been 
profligate with it; it is easier to build and burn and build and burn again 
than to be conservative and careful. But now America is up against a 
different problem, and it is just beginning to realize that our resources 
are not inexhaustible, and that the immediate future demands that we 
employ greater care. 

Mr. Wentworth spoke about the importance of standardizing in fire 
protective equipment, pointing to the fact that cities in close proximity 
have found, to their dismay, in the midst of a great fire, that the ap- 
paratus of one municipality cannot be used in another, perhaps, because 
of so small a matter as a difference in the size of couplings used. Mr. 
Wentworth spoke of the value of automatic sprinkler systems, each of 
the sprinklers being like a fireman, always on his job if it have but rea- 
sonable attention. He presented a statement showing that in a record of 
ten thousand fires in places where these sprinklers were used it was 
found that every fire had been extinguished except where an abnormal 
start, through an explosion or something of that sort, was had. 

Mr. Wentworth showed that what the intelligent business men of 
the country must impress upon all the people is that it is a stupid notion 
that insurance companies pay our losses. They must be impressed with 
the fact that the fire insurance tax is one which they are helping to pay 
every day, in every pound of sugar and every yard of cloth and every 
month’s rent which the family purse must cover. The premiums on 
insurance must be paid, and they must be paid out of the cost of goods, 
he said, and today we are assessing ourselves annually for fire waste, 
fifteen dollars for every family of five. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Wentworth’s telling address, on motion of 
George W. Oatley, he was given a vote of thanks and appreciation. 


Wichita. 


W. A. Blodgett, vice-president of the American Central Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of. St. Louis, and C. F. Hardy, a leading member of the 
Kansas Fire Prevention Association, were the speakers at the October 
meeting of the Wichita Association of Credit Men. President Knorr 
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referred in a brief address, in which he showed the necessity of the 
credit men of the city taking an interest in fire protection matters, to the 
report of the engineers of the National Board of Fire Underwriters upon 
Wichita, just received from the National Association of Credit Men. 
He said that he had promptly referred the report to the association’s Fire 
Insurance Committee, and this committee is now at work upon the recom- 
mendations of the engineers. As soon as it has completed its work. 
President Knorr said he would see to it that the association appeared 
before the city commission in an endeavor to bring about at least some 
of the changes recommended by the board of underwriters. 


Youngstown. 


At the noon-day luncheon of the Youngstown Association of Credit 
Men, held October 26th, H. B. McMaster, spoke on fire prevention mat- 
ters. He called attention to the illogical methods pursued by New York 
City, which spends ten million dollars a year for purposes of fire extin- 
guishment, and only fifteen thousand dollars for fire prevention. He 
said that if several years ago, New York had spent a little more per year 
on fire prevention, it would not now be under the necessity of spending 
such a fabulous sum for fire extinguishment. We have in all our cities, 
said Mr. McMaster, regularly trained fire departments, but it is becoming 
clearer and clearer to the citizens that the quenching of fires does not 
lessen the fire evil. He said the time has now clearly come when every 
city must maintain a bureau of prevention, fully equipped, and supported 
just as willingly by the citizens, as the bureau of fire extinguishing. 

Europe, he said, is the best possible argument for his contention, 
because while in comparison with our fire equipments, theirs are greatly 
inferior, yet their fire losses are but a small fraction of our fire losses, 
and this is due to the fact that so much attention is given to prevention 
and proper construction, and to the responsibility of the citizens for 
losses. The speaker said that the construction that is the safest from fire 
is the most economical in the end, and the great body of architects are 
realizing this and embodying principles of fire protection and engineering 
in their work. Their associations are studying these problems, and plac- 
ing their results at the service of all architects. The alert architect is 
now planning his buildings so that they are not menaced by the hollow 
walls, permitting circulation. His chimneys are so built that timbers are 
not set into them but placed on separate supports, and he is not building 
false roofs with open spaces that cannot be reached from the outside. 
More attention is being given to openings between floors, such as stair- 
ways, elevator shafts, light wells and belt ways, which encourage fire to 
jump from one floor to the other. Mr. McMaster summarized the work 
of the different forces which are endeavoring to improve fire conditions, 
for instance, the Factory Mutuals of New England, the National Fire 
Prevention Association, and the National Association of Credit Men. 


Wants 


AN EXPERIENCED CREDIT COLLECTION AND OFFICE MANAGER now in 
Chicago seeks connection with reliable house in the middle west. Has had 
many years of active experience in his profession and can make himself valu- 
able to any organization. Has successfully handled a large number of accounts 
with all correspondence relating thereto, and can make ggod record as to smal! 
percentage of losses on volume of yearly shipments and on increased business. 
Highest references. Address “Strictly Confidential,” care of National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y 
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A COLLECTION MANAGER with over twelve years’ experience in New York 
City, desires to form a new connection of responsibility and trust with a 
reliable concern in any location. Is a capable office executive, thorough detail 
man, able correspondent and has special training in credits and collections. 
Age thirty-five, married, correct habits, highest credentials. Correspondence 
and investigation solicited. Address C. R. T., care National Association of 
Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


A CREDIT MAN AND OFFICE MANAGER desires to make a new connection. 
Has had six years’ experience as a traveling auditor, and fifteen years’ as a 
credit man and office manager, making twenty years with two houses. The 
last firm for which he worked sold out, making the reason for seeking new 
position. Is now with a national bank, doing clerical work, but would prefer 
to work in the field of mercantile credits. Applicant is married; is a con- 
scientious and earnest worker and absolutely reliable. Is under bond in a 
surety company, has excellent letters from both of his former employers, and 
can refer to them and also to the bank. His experience has always been ‘in 
Chicago, but would not object to going elsewhere. Address {i D. E., care 
National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


IS THERE A WHOLESALE OR RETAIL CONCERN IN CHICAGO who can 
use the services of a young man, twenty-six years of age, who is at present 
employed by a retail shoe concern, as credit and collection manager, handling 
all correspondence relating thereto, and doing a business of $200,000 a year? 
Was previously employed by a retail dry goods concern for eleven years, 
holding various positions, such as cash, errand boy, and claim tracer. And six 
years in the credit department, holding positions as chief clerk, and assistant 
to chief authorizer. Would like position as a credit manager for a small con- 
cern or assistant with a large corporation. Owing to extensive and thorough 
business training has every confidence he can make good. Can furnish the 
best of references as to character and ability. Moderate salary to start. 
Address A. K. T., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 

A CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGER of many years’ experience wishes to 
interview the heads of financial or mercantile institutions having a place for 
a man where remuneration and permanency depend entirely upon the executive 
ability and eventual value such applicant can make of his services. Address 


. ¥ W., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, 


CREDIT MAN, systemizer and office executive, desires permanent connection. 
Has had ten years’ experience in credit and collection work. Is a master of 
the English language, familiar with accounting and fully competent to take 
entire charge of office, correspondence, credit or accounting department. Local- 
ity immaterial, and present salary not so much a consideration as future pros- 
pects. Address “Capable,” care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. 

CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS—Young man thirty years of age, married. Now 
handling credits and collections in sporting goods and auto supply house. No 
losses on accounts opened since department was put into his hands. Can also 
take charge of bookkeeping department as an expert in this branch. Experi- 
enced in sporting goods, auto supplies and garages, hardware and housefur- 
nishing goods accounts. Would like connection with house selling about one- 
half to three-quarters millions annually. Corporation with whom he is now 
employed is liquidating and will close the wholesale end October 15th. Have 
thirteen years’ clean business record. Address F. T. L., care National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

WANTED—Position as credit man and correspondent, or private secretary in bank 
or mercantile house, offering an opportunity for advancement. Fifteen years 
with prominent manufacturing concern in New York state and desires change. 
Can give best of references from present employers as to ability, integrity and 
character. Address M. W. H., care National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—Position by capable sales manager with ten years’ experience in 
wholesale dry goods house. Several years previously was purchasing agent. 
Is a first-class correspondent, and has decided talent for short office methods, 
new advertising plans, etc. Address N. A. P., care National Association of 
Credit Men, 4t Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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A HIGH-GRADE CREDIT AND SALES MANAGER desires to make new connec- 
tions. Has been associated with a large manufacturing concern in-Chicago for 
the past three years. At present time is assistant manager; has charge of the 
credit department and office management and handling of salesmen. Capable 
of handling large volume of work and thoroughly posted in accounting and 
general office details. Is a licensed attorney and possesses the necessary 
qualifications to handle matters involving large interests. Is desirous of locat- 
ing with some responsible concern in Chicago, and can furnish the best testi- 
monials as to ability and character, from prominent business men, bankers and 
attorneys. Has satisfactory reasons for desiring to make change. Age 33 
years. Address C., care O. G. Fessenden, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


A MAN who has had especially good training in credits and office management 
is open for a position. Is well equipped to assume responsibilities, not only 
in connection with correspondence, but with all office requirements, including 
accounting, in which branch he is well grounded. Has the ability and tem- 
perament to adapt himself to the policies of a concern with which he is con- 
nected. Believes in system, but only so far as it can be made to advance the 
business in hand. Is not afraid of close application to work. Has correct 
habits, and can furnish satisfactory information as to qualifications, etc. 
Age 34, married. Investigation and correspondence solicited. Address 
L. M. C., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 

CREDIT MAN AND BOOKKEEPER, thirty-eight years old, married, at present 
employed by a large hardware house, desires to form new connection. Salary 
moderate if assured of future improvement. Best references furnished to 
interested parties. Address H. P. 400, care National Association of Credit 
Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

A FIRST CLASS CREDIT MAN AND ACCOUNTANT desires to make a change 
on or before April 1, 1912. Over twenty years’ experience as office credit and 
financial manager; successful as to credits, and thoroughly familiar with mill 
and controlling ledgers. Capable of managing large office force. Reply to 


“Faithful,” care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, 
N. Y. 


WANTED—An experienced and trained credit man, forty years of age or under, 
of absolutely correct habits and unquestioned integrity, to take a position as 
assistant to and associate with the financial, credit and office manager of a 
wholesale house in the middle states. Business is a local one comparatively 
speaking and caters to both country and city trade. Applicant should be 
accustomed to credits and the care of accounts similar to those of wholesale 
shoes, groceries or dry goods, shoes preferred. Must be a thorough accountant 
and capable, if desired, of taking entire charge of accounting system and office 
management. Must be temperamentally fitted to work harmoniously with the 
organization and system as he finds it and be able to analyze the work and 
willing to suggest rather than dictate changes or new methods. Should be 
capable of tactfully handling correspondence and must be willing to visit the 
trade in matters of credit or collection when necessary. It is imperative that 
applicant have the ability to approach customers, actual or prospective, in a 
tactful but effective manner, and to be at all times under the general direction 
of the head, who is an overburdened man sorely needing relief from detail 
and certain responsibilities. House an old and well-established one located in 
a prosperous city and doing a profitable business. A good salary and good 
prospects for the right man, In replying give full particulars, stating char- 
acter of credit and collection work done, record for losses, etc. ddress 
— care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, 

CAPABLE AND EXPERIENCED CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER desires 
position of trust with good reliable house. Has supervised with success credits 
and collections in jobbing business selling most difficult trade. Great volume 
of business through branch offices. Can furnish best of references as to char- 
acter and ability. Address O. B. H., care National Association of Credit 
Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

CREDIT MAN OF EXPERIENCE, now connected with a large wholesale grocery, 
would consider a change the first of the year. Address J. A., care National 
Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

CREDIT MAN who has for the past twelve years had complete supervision over 
the credit department of large dry goods jobbing houses in important Central- 
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Western market, is seekin 
merchants throughout the 
Open for immediate engagement. 


new connection—has large acquaintance _with 
est and can control considerable desirable business. 
Address C. R. D. B., care National Asso- 


ciation of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
MY EXPERIENCE AND ABILITY qualify me for any executive position in com- 


mission house or mill. 
work at it myself as well as direct. 
and financier. 


Location immaterial. 
need a live wire in your business investigate. 


I will install and operate system and am not afraid to 
Expert accountant; successful credit man 


Credentials guarantee results. If you 
R. S. V. P., care National 


Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


DIRECTORY OF STANDING AND SPECIAL 
COMMITTEES, 1911-1912 


ADJUSTMENT Bureau. 

S. J. Whitlock, Chairman, Belding Bros. & 
Co., Chicago. Til. 

F. M. ey Union National Bank, Louis- 
ville, 

F. B. McComas, Los Angeles Notion Co., Los 
Asge. Ce 1. 

Sheppard. Arbuthnot-Stephenson Co., 

I es 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 
J. H. King, Chairman, American National 
Bank, artford, Conn. 


Wm. Ingle, Merchant's National Bank, Balti- 
more, 


-— & Reating, Keating Imp. & Mach. Cq., 
Dallas, Texas. 


Ww. Ss eee J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, 
ic 
E. D. Plummer, Richardson Dry Goods Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Ban KRUPTCY. 


. E. Meek, Chairman, Fourth National 
Bank, New York, 


Y. 
mm C Carpenter, Gulf Bag Co., New Orleans, 


La. 

H. W. ” Coffin, Moore-Handley Hdw. Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

G. L. 1 Sam'l Sternberger Co., Philadel- 


hia, Pa. 
Lit Rogers, D. L. Gore Co., Wilmington, 


Business Literature. 

H. G. Barbee, Chairman, Harris, 
Barbee Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 

Ww. > ~ a Etchison Hat Co., Inc., Rich- 


ond, 
E. Fe Shelfey, ‘Craddock-Terry Co., 


Lynchburg, 
a. 
Leon Wallerstein, Strause Bros. & Co., Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 
. L. Whichard, Wichard Bros. Co., Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va. 
Crepit Co-OPERATION. 
J. W. McHose, Chairman, McHose & Pardoe, 
Farge, N. D. 
nam, F. A. Patrick & Co., Duluth, 


Woodson, 


Min 
Te? Galbraith, Northwestern Jobbers’ Credit 
ye St. Paul, Minn. 
Higgins, Kelly-How-Thomson Co., Du- 
Vet inn, 
. J. Hopkins, Janney, Semple, Hill & Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Crepir DepartMeNT MetHops. 


Alexander Wall, Chairman, First National 
Bank of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis. 
John L. Klingler, Elisworth & Thayer Mfg. 

me Milwaukee, Wis. 
H. Silber, Boston Store, Milwaukee, Wis. 
EC. C,,Welbor, Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, 


A. P. Wettstein Co., 


Western Hat & Mf, 
Milwaukee, Wis. - 
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Fire INsuRANCE, 
J. A. Dick, Chairman, James A. Dick Co., 
l Paso, Texas. 
A. H. Bullard, Bullard Machine Tool Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Jen , Hayward Bros. Shoe Co., Omaha, 


Chas eb rolden, Holden & Hardy, Grand 
Rapids, Mich, 

Aaron Wolfson, Kahn Tailoring Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


INVESTIGATION AND PROSECUTION. 


W. M. Pattison, Chairman, W. M. Pattison 
Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland, 


B. Pearce, J. B. Pearce Co., 
io, 
F. 5 oe American Stove Co., Cleveland, 
T. P. Robbins, Cleveland Hdw. Co., 


land, Ohio. 
Kenneth R. Taylor, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cleve- 


LEGISLATIVE. 


J. H. Kentnor, Chairman, Smith & Davis Mfg. 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Ira D. am sbury, Chairman, L. Adler Bros. 
& C ten > 


3.3 _ Dolghin, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buf- 
falo, 

GS -& Merriman, Edgar A. Newell Co., 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Frederick J. Smith, Geo. Irish Paper Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Julius H. Lempert. j Solomon Bros. & Lempert, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 
Chas, Bayly, Chairman, Bayly-Allen Merc. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


I. F. Downer, Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Thomas M. ee. 
aneegne 


Wilbur wae oo Nuckolls Packing Co., 


Pueblo, Colo. 
J. E.. Stotler, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 


Wichita, Kans. 


UnirorMity 1n State Laws. 


J. L. McWhorter, Chairman, McWhorter, 
Hutton & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Charles- 


J. F. Bedell, Hubbard-Bedell Gro. Co., 
joa, W. Va. 
W. . E. Greene, W. E. Greene Co., Burlington, 
zr 
Wm. R. Moore D. G. Co., 


, mole, Earl Shoe Co., San 


W. R. King, 
a: his, Tenn. 
irden, Ryan & Virden Co., 
Mont 
Unirorm Exemption Laws. 


S. G. Rosson, Chairman, Mercantile Security 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Butte, 









Directory of Officers of 





ATLANTA, GA.—Atlanta_ Association of 
Credit Men. President, Ralph Rosenbaum, 
Atlanta Woodenware Co.; Secretary, E. 
L. Rhodes, Senest L. Rhodes & Co.; Act- 
ing Secretary = — Atlanta As- 
sociation of We Hie Men. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—The Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore. President, Harry P. 
Boyd, Eotgees Building Supply Co.; Sec- 
retary, S. D. Buck, 100 Hopkins Pl 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmingham Conde 
Men’s Association, President, . 
Coffin, Moore-Handley Hdw. Co.; ore 
retary, H. M. Beck, Beck Candy and 
Grocery Co.; Assistant Secretary, R. H. 
Eggleston. 

BUISE, IDAHO.—The Boise Association ef 
Credit Men, Ltd. President, j.. G. 
Graveley, Capital Brokerage ‘and mo | 
Co.; Secretary, D. J. A. Dirks, 305-306 
Idaho Bidg. 

BOSTON, MASS.—Boston Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, George C. Morton, 
Carpenter-Morton Co.; Secretary, Herbert 
A. Whiting, 77 Summer St. 

| BRISTOL, (VA.-TENN.)—Bristol Association 

i of Credit Men. President, J. D. Fau- 

: cette, The Faucette Co.; Secretary, G. 

; C. Kesner, Mitchell-Powers Hardware Co. 

; 

: 













































































































































































BUFFALO, N. Y.—Buffalo Association of 
Credit Men. President, Fred. J. Smith, 
George Irish Paper Corporation; Secre- 
tary, Wilbur B. Grandison, 78 Erie 
County Bank Bidg. 


BURLINGTON, VT.—Burlington Association 
of Credit Men. President, W. E. Greene, 
W. E. Greene Co.; Secretary, S. L. 
Platka, E. S. Adsit Coal Company. 


: BUTTE, MONT.—Butte Association of Credit 

! Men. President, Chas. E. Virden, Ryan 
& Virden Co.; Secretary, R. Frank Casey, 

: Casey Candy Co.; Assistant Secretary, 

: C. E. Alsop, Ind. Tel. Bldg. 

; CEDAR RAPIDS, 1A.—Cedar Rapids Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, B. R. 
Day, Cook-Laurance Co.; Secretary, Thos. 
Bide, Powell, 702-704 Security Savings Bank 



































































































































CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Charleston Associa- | 
tion of Credit Men. President, E. A 





| Barnes, Abney-Barnes Co.; Secretary, 
' Clark Howell, Capital City Supply Co. 
| CHICAGO, ILL. —_The Chicago Association of 
Credit Men. President, R. S. White, 
panericen Steel and Wire Co.; Secretary, 
Humphrey, 206 So. LaSalle St. 
CINCINNATT O.—The Cincinnati Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, W. B. 
—- P. R. Mitchell Co.; Secretary, 
enry Bentley, 614 Mercantile Library 


Bidg. 

CLEVELAND, O.—Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men. President, Floyd D. Shook, 
Adams & Ford Co.; Secretary, H. J. 
Bruehler, 505 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, J. J. Jensingy, af | 
National Bank; Secretary, Benson | 
Watson, 411-420 The New First National 
Bank Bldg. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Dallas Association of Credit 
Men. President, R. E. Bramlett, South- 
western Sundries Co.; Secretary, Edw 
B. Williams, Edw. B. Williams 4 Co. 

DAVENPORT, IA.—Davenport Association | 
of Credit Men. President, George W. Noth, | 
ae tt Bag and Paper Co.; nogere 

corre saac Petersberger, 222 Lane Bldg. 

DECATUR, ILL.—Decatur-Springfield Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. enna 2 
Murray, National Grocer C Secreta 

. Stecher. C. E. Ward, Decatur, Tit. 
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of the National Association of Credit Men. 


the Affiliated Branches 


DENVER, COLO.—The Denver Credit Men’s 
Association. President, . H. J. Thomas, 
The Geo. Tritch Hardware Co.; Secretary, 
os T. Brady, Denver Gas and Electric 
ight Co.; Assistant Secretary, H. A. C. 

gitathew nie -408 Sugar Bldg. 
IA.—Des oines Credit 

Sere ee President, J. J. Ru- 

vane, Harris-Emery Co.; ey. A. J. 

Betten, Brown-Camp Hdw. C 

DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit ae Men’s As 
sociation. President, Wm. A. Petzold, 

L. Hudson Co.; Secretary, W. S. Camp 
ell, 500 Moffat “Bldg 

DULUTH, MINN. _Duluth Association of 
Credit. Men. (Duluth-Superior). Presi- 
dent, R. W. Higgins, Kelley-Howe-Thom- 
son Co.; Secretary, N. S. Marshall, 62: 
Manhattan Bldg. 

EL PASO, TEX.—El Paso Association of 
Credit Men. President, pa A. Dick, 
The James A. Dick Co.; Secreta Frank 
Smith, 30 City National Bank B Bidg. 


FARGO, N. D.—Fargo (geediation of Credit 
Men. President, J. W. McHose, McHose 
& Pardoe; Secretary, H. L. Loomis, N. 
S. Mutual Savings and Loan Assn. 

FORT SMITH, ARK.—Fort Smith Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, W. J. 
Murphy, W. J. Murphy Saddlery (o.; 
Secretary, Ben D. Kimpel, 606 Merchants 
National Bank Bldg. 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—Fort Worth age 
tion of Credit Men. President 
Blanchard, Jersey-Creme Co.; ta ary, 
George Q. McGown, Reynolds Bldg. 

GRAND FORKS, N. D.—Grand Forks Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, F. D. 
Cameron, Park, Grant and Morris Grocery 
Co.; Secretary, A, Sansburn, Golden Grain 


DE 


Biscuit Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Grand_ Rapids 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 


John Sehler, Brown & Sehler Co.; Secre- 
tary, A. K. Tyson, Powers-Tyson Printing 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Association of 
Credit Men. President, J. B. Adoue, 
Adoue-Blaine Hdw. Co.; Secretary, M. 
R. Robson, Schumacher Grocery Co 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Indianapolis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, C. 
Norwood Hawkins, A. P, Hendrickson 
Hat Co.; Secretary, John A. Ross, Louis 
G. Deschler Co. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 5 secmonviie Credit 
Men’s Association. President, R. V. Cov- 
ington, Covington Co.; Secretary, j. G 
Darby, W. A. Bours & Co. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, James 
McQueeny, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.; Secre- 
tary, Frank W. Yale, 315 Dwight Bldg. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Knoxville Association 
of Credit Men. President, G. L. Price, 
Daniel Briscoe Co.; Secretary, H. Wood, 
Gillespie, Shields & Co. 

LEXINGTON, KY.—Lexington Credit Men's 
Association. President, Joseph Le Compte, 
Lexington Roller Mills Co.; Secretary, C. 
L. Williamson, McClelland Bidg. 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Lincoln Credit Men’s A a 


ciation. President, J. L. Kennard, W 
ern Glass and Paint Co.; Secretary, E G. 
tvans, Henkle & Joyce Hdw. Co. d 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Los Angeles Credit 
Men’s Association, President, Warren C. 
Kennedy, Baker Iron Works; Secretary, 


. Mushet, 600 Equitable Savings 
Bank Bldg.- 
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LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Cradie Men’s 
Association. President, B. ynd, 
Citizens National Bank; Secretary, Wm. 
F. Baumeister, U. S. Trust Co. Bldg. 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—Lynchburg Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Edward F. Pe. 
fey, Craddock-Terry Co.; Sqasetnez, 4. 
Funkhouser, Smith-Briscoe Shoe Co 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, R. W. 
Ramsey, Van Vleet-Mansfield Drug Co.; 
ny, E. M. Yerger, Business Men’s 

u 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, John 
L. Klingler, Ellsworth and Thayer Mfg. 
Co.; Secretary, H. M. Battin, 610 Ger- 
mania Bldg. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Minneapolis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Presi ent, F. E. 
Holton, Northwestern National Bank; Sec- 
retary, M. C. Badger, T. W. Stevenson 


Co. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Montgomery Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, Wm. 
E, Pitts, Levy, Wolff & Pitts Shoe Co.; 
Secretary, Leo Gassenheimer, Mercantile 
Paper company. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. —_ Nashville on? 
Men’s Association. President, P. 
Crockett, Murray-Debrell Shoe Company: 
Secretary, George M. Thomas, 307 Stahl- 
man Bldg. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Association of 
Credit Men. resident, Curtis R. Burnett, 
American Oil and Su upply Co.; Secretary, 
J. Fred Braun, J. J. ockenjos Co. 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—New Castle Association 
of Credit Men. President, William M. 
White, New Castle Notion €o.; ; Secretary, 
Roy M. Jamison, 509 Greer Block. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—New Orleans Credit 
Men’s Association. President, A. C. Car- 
enter, Gulf Bag Co.; Secretary, T. J. 

artlette, Williams, Richardson & Co., 


Ltd, 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The New York Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Frank S. 
lage Powell ‘Bros. Shoe Co.; Secretary, 

Alexander, 320 Broadway. 

NORFOLK, VA.—Norfolk er ~ of 

Credit Men. President Barbee, 

Harris-Woodson Co.; ae Gc 

Whichard, Whichard Brothers Co. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma City 
Credit Men’s Association. President, Fred 
Miller, Acme Milling Co.; Secretary, 
George F. Dean, 1217 Colcord Bldg. 

OMAHA, NEB.—The Omaha — or of 
Credit Men. Vice- ~eesiaent 
Norman, Fairbanks-Morse bi Secre- 
tary, E. G. Jones, Credit Chains House. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. — The Philadelphia 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
Chas. D, Joyce, The A. Colburn Co.; Act- 
ing Secretary, Louis Fleisher, Room 801, 
1o1r Chestnut St. 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—Pittsburgh Association 
of Credit Men. 4 Enoch Rauh, 
Rauh Bros. & Co.; Secreta A. C, Ellis, 
aaee wee Assistant ‘Secretaries, A A. 

C. Bunce and E. A. Schooley, Renshaw 


PORTLAND ORE.—Portland Association of 
Credit Men. President, W. J. Henderson, 
Closset & Devers: Secretary, F. B. Lewis, 
Simonds Mfg. Co. 

PUEBLO, COLO.—Pueblo Association of 
Credit Men. President, Thos. A. Duke, 
Henkel-Duke Mercantile Co.; Secretary, 
H. B. Metcalf, Ridenour-Baker Merc. Co. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Richmond Credit Men’s 
Association. President, John S. Harwood, 
Harwood Bros.; Secretary, Jo. Lane Stern, 
905 Travelers Insurance Bldg. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Rochester Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Je 
ae Traders’ National Bank; Secre- 

a? , Edward Weter, Yawman %& Erbe 

g. 0. 


OSEPH, MO.—St. Joseph Credit Men’s 
ssociation. President, J. A. Grd. 
Letts-Spencer Gro. Co.; Toston, © 
Ott, G. W. Chase & Son Merc. Co 
ST. LOUIS, MO. —The St. Louis Association 
of Credit Men. President, W Grimes, 
Chattin-Norton Importing Co.; Secretary, 
A. H. Foote, 600 Security Bldg. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—St. Paul Association of 
Credit Men. President, H Parker, 
Merchants’ National Bank; Secretary, W. 
H. Mingaye, T. L. Blood %& Co. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Utah As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, Ar- 
thur Parsons, Z, C. M. IL.; Secretary, 
P. L. Doran, Symms Utah Grocer Co.; 
Assistant Secretar ond ne. Geo. E. 
Forrester, P. O. Box 886. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Sen Antonio Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, A. H. 
Halff, M. Halff & Bro.; Secretary, 
George T. Allensworth, Allensworth Car- 
nahan Co. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.—The Credit Association 
of San Diego. President, I. L. Leszyn- 
sky, Simon Levy Co.; Secretary, G. F. 

Hoff, 403-4 Union Bldg. 

nat” FRANCISCO, CAL.—San 

Cc Men’s_ Association. 
B® 

Secretary, 

Bldg. 

SAVANNAH, GA.—Savannan Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Marvin O'Neal, 

S. Meinhard & Bro.; Secretary, W. R. 
AR, 219 38th St. E, 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Seattle Association of 
{rom Men. President, J. T. Hardeman, 
ee . Hardeman Hat Co.; Secretary 
es ia Speckert, Western Hardware and 

eta 


Francisco 
President, 
Shoe Co.; 
499 Monadnock 


Nolan-Earl 
Ben Armer, 


SELMA, ALA. —Selma Association of Crome 


Men. President, Axford, C. 
aaegee & Co.: Secretary, F. N. Scott, 
Seigle-Seigle & Cothran. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Spokane Merchants’ As- 
sociation. President, R. Dillingham, 
Jones & Dillingham Co.; Secretary, J. B 
Campbell, 610 Empire State Bldg. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Syracuse Association of 
reat Men. Presi ent, E. B. Howell, W. 

Peck & Co.; Secretary R. B. Roantree, 
Se Mfg. Co., East Syracuse. 

TACOMA, WASH.—Tacoma Association of 
Credit Men. President, Ralph B. Smith, 
Puget Sound Flouring Mills Co.; Secre- 
tary, J. D. Benner, 303-305 Bank of 
California Bldg. 

TOLEDO, O.—Toledo Association of Credit 

Men, President, George B. Cole, R. H. 
Lane & Co.; Secretary, Lewis B. Hall, 
1226 Nicholas Bldg. 

UTICA, N. Y.—Utica Association of Credit 
Men. President, A. H. Dobson, Charles 
Millar & Son Co.; ; Secretary, I. C. Ful- 
ler, care Charles Millar & Son Co. 

WICHITA, KAN.—Wichita Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Charles Knorr, 
Wichita Wholesale Grocery Co.; Secre- 
tary, A. Ge McCormick, The McCormick 


Press. 
WILMINGTON, N. 

tion of Credit 

Rogers, D 


J. E 


C.—Wilmington Associa- 
Men. President, L. B. 
Gore Co.; Secretary, Stuart 
R. Keyes, eieoes of Credits. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.— Youngstown Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, W. H. 
Barr, Leavitt & Milroy Co.; Secretary, 


Ww. C. ane 1106-7 Mahoning Nation- 
al Bank Bldg. 





Directory of Adjustment Bureaus. 


Bureaus for the adjustment of insolvent estates are operated in the following 
cities, under the authority and supervision of their local Associations of Credit Men, 


All are affiliated branches of the National Association of Credit Men. 


Address ali 


communications on Adjustment Bureau matters to the manager as such. 


Battimore, Md.—S. D. Buck, Mgr., 100 
Hopkins Place. 

Boise, Idaho—D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., 305- 
306 Idaho Building. 

Burrato, N. Y.—Wilbur B. Grandison, 
Megr., 78 Erie County Bank Build- 
ing. 

Butte, Mont.—C. E. Alsop, Mgr., Inde- 
pendent Telephone Building. 

Cepar Rapips, lowa—Thomas B. Pow- 
ell, Mgr., 702-4 Security Savings 
Bank Building. 

Cuicaco, Ill—M. C. Rasmussen, Mgr., 
206 So. La Salle Street. 

Cincinnati, Ohio — Henry Bentley, 
Mgr., 614 Mercantile Library Build- 
ing. 

CLEvELAND, Ohio—Frank B. Bicknell, 
Mgr., 505 Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

Cotumsus, Ohio—B. G. Watson, Mgr., 


411-420 The New First National 
Bank Building. 


Dattas, Texas—Edw. B. Williams, 
Mgr., Edw. B. Williams & Co. 


Denver, Colo.—C. N. Kinney, Mgr., 409 
Sugar Building. 

Des Moines, Iowa—A. W. Brett, Mgr., 
708 Youngeman Building. 

DututH, Minn.—N. S. Marshall, Megr., 
Duluth Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, Inc. 
621 Manhattan Building. 

Et Paso, Texas—Frank Smith, Mgr., 
30 City National Bank Building. 
Fort Wort, Texas—Geo. Q. McGown, 

Mgr., Reynolds Building. 
Granp Rapips, Mich—R. J. Cleland, 
Mgr., 201 Board of Trade Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Indianapolis Credit 
Men’s Adjustment Bureau, Com- 
mercial Building. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Frank W. Yale, 
Mgr., 315 me. Building. 

Lexincton, Ky.—C. L. Williamson, 
Mgr., 526 McClelland Building. 

Los Awncetes, Cal—F. C. De Lano, 
Mgr., 600 Equitable Savings Bank 
Building. 


Louisvitte, Ky.—Wm. F. Baumeister, 
Mer., United States Trust Co. 
Building. 


Miutwaukez, Wis.—S. Fred. Wetzler, 
Mgr., 500-501 Free Press Building. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—J. P. Galbraith, 
Mgr., 501-508 Endicott Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Newark, N. J.—Har V. Osborne, 
Mgr., 164 cae Street. 

New Castite, Pa—Roy M. Jamison, 
Mgr., 509 Greer Block. 


New Orteans, La—W. C. Lovejoy, 
Mgr., 607-609 Canal, La. Bank 
Building. 

NorFotk, Va.—G. Sellman Williams, 
Mgr., 211-212 Monticello Arcade 
Building. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Edmund S. Mills, 
Mgr., Room §8o1, 1011 Chestnut 
Street. 

PittspurcH, Pa—A. C. Ellis, 
Renshaw Building. 

PorTLaND, Ore—R. L. Sabin, Mgr. 
Merchants’ Protective Association, 
7 First Street. 

Puesto, Colo.—E. C. Abel, 
Court Street. 

RicuMmonp, Va.—Geo. B. Wilson, Mgr., 
904 Travelers’ Insurance Building. 

St. Louis, Mo.—A. H. Foote, Mgr., 600 
Security Building. 

St. Paut, Minn.—J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 
501-508 Endicott Building. 

Satt Lake City, Utah—Walter Wright, 
Mgr., P. O. Box 419. 

San Dreco, Cal—G. F. Hoff, Mer. 
403-4 Union Building. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Ben Armer, Mgr, 
499 Monadnock Building. 

Szattie, Wash.—I. H. Jennings, Mgr., 
802-805 Central Building. 

Spokane, Wash.—J. B. Campbe 
1106-8 Old National Ban Building. 

Tacoma, Wash.—J. D. Benner, Mgr. 
303-305 Bank of California Bldg. 

Youncstown, Ohio—W. C. McKain, 
Mgr., 1106-7 Mahoning National 
Bank riper 


Mgr., 


Mgr., 50! 


bell, Mgr. 
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